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Italy’s Raw-Material Problems 


Dangerous Deficiencies Face Weakest Member of Axis 


Poverty in raw materials is one of the 
outstanding aspects of Italian economy, 
and Italy’s entry into the war greatly em- 
phasized the deficiency in such basic 
products as petroleum, iron ore and 
scrap, copper, nickel, rubber, cotton, and 
wool by cutting off oversea sources of 
supply. 

Before the outbreak of the war in 1939, 
imports even of needed raw materials 
were held to the lowest possible level so 
as to conserve gold and exchange reserves 
which had been greatly depleted in earlier 
years. In the succeeding period up to 
June 1940, a somewhat more liberal im- 
port policy was pursued, but, as indus- 
trial activity was also growing, especially 
in industries supplying Government or- 
ders for military supplies, no substantial 
reserves of industrial raw materials were 
built up. 

Since then, Italy has been almost 
wholly dependent on supplies obtainable 
overland from continental Europe. Coal 
alone was available from these sources in 
large quantity, and even in this case the 
substitution of rail for water-borne ship- 
ments placed a strain on transportation 
facilities. Consequently the country has 
had to contend with increasing shortages 
of practically all of the raw materials on 
which industry is based. 


Deficiencies in Production and 
Attempted Remedies 


Italian industry owes its development 
primarily to the abundance of labor, 
some of it highly skilled. The low wage 
level compared with that prevailing in 
other highly industrialized countries has 
placed many products on a competitive 
basis in world markets despite the lack 
of domestic raw materials. Originally 
specializing in textiles and in other prod- 
ucts calling for special skills, industry 
has in recent years become increasingly 
diversified, especially in chemicals and 
heavy industries, and has also been fea- 
tured by the development of large plants 
in the automotive, metallurgical, rubber- 
tire, shipbuilding, and textile industries. 
In general, however, small factories still 
predominate. 
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1This article constitutes Part IV of the 
series on “Italian Wartime Economy.” Earlier 
articles in this series have appeared in the 
issues of October 25, December 6, and Decem- 
ber 20, 1941. 








The textile industry and allied cloth- 
ing industries in the aggregate employ 
the largest number of workers. Even 
in this group the only branches not de- 
pendent on imported raw materials are 
hemp and silk. Practically all of the raw 
cotton, about two-thirds of the wood 
pulp for the rayon industry, and consid- 
erable amounts of wool must be im- 
ported. A large percentage of the tex- 
tile production, however, is normally 
exported, so that a drastic wartime cur- 
tailment of production would be neces- 
sary in order to affect the domestic 
supply of fabrics. 

Possible scarcity in the supply of tex- 
tiles first became apparent in the sum- 
mer of 1941 in restrictions imposed on 
the variety of types of cloth that might 
be produced. These steps were followed 
by a ban on sales of all textile goods 
at the beginning of October preparatory 
to the strict rationing measures intro- 
duced effective November 1. 

Of much greater importance than tex- 
tile deficiencies in Italian wartime econ- 
omy has been the insufficiency of mineral 
resources. Efforts to increase domestic 
output in connection with the self- 
sufficiency program of the 1930’s have 
tended to stimulate production to a cer- 


tain extent, but for the world at large 
their chief effect has been to draw atten- 
tion to the poverty of the Italian sub- 
soil. 

Taking iron ore as an example, the 
almost inaccessible Cogne mines at an 
altitude of about 8,000 feet in the Italian 
Alps, development of which was first un- 
dertaken during the first World War, 
have in recent years been worked in- 
creasingly, and a project is even reported 
for utilizing iron-bearing sea sands from 
parts of the Italian coast for the metal- 
lurgical industry. 

Requisitioning of ornamental iron 
fences surrounding large estates, orna- 
mental iron work on the buildings in 
Rome, and of all copper household uten- 
sils further illustrates the lengths to 
which the country has had to go to offset 
the loss of foreign supplies. 


Mineral Output in Recent Years 


Basic commodities of which there is 
normally a definite shortage, as well as 
the few in which production is sufficient 
or nearly sufficient, will be discussed in 
detail. As a background for this discus- 
sion, the accompanying table shows the 
output of the principal minerals and 
crude metals in the 1935-38 period: 


Italy’s Production of Minerals and Crude Metals 





Item 


Iron ore (including manganiferous) 

Manganese ore : 

Pica > Spee ae mee Oe 
Zinc ore. 

a era 

NID oe a, ita win Sere oe abies 
Coal and lignite, other- -- 


Sulfur, crude, in pigs 

Mercury, metallic 
Aluminum (from ore) - - 
Lead (from ore) 

Pig iron . 

Steel ingots and castings - - 











1935 1936 1937 1938 

Metric tons | Metric tons | Metric tons | Metric tons 
568, 754 858, 065 1, 016, 270 1, 005, 713 
9, 127 24, 132 32, 932 48, 292 
833, 402 865, 404 914, 524 930, 312 
144, 122 157, 152 181, 968 200, 848 
170, 064 262, 246 386, 495 360, 837 
70, 150 79, 952 95, 060 132, 197 
918, 958 1, 495, 617 1, 929, 066 2, 221, 261 
311, 950 327, 568 | 339, 115 380, 345 
972 1, 473 | 2, 308 2, 301 
13, 776 15, 874 22, 947 25, 767 
36, 175 36, 821 39, 481 44, 031 
633, 383 761, 848 801, 181 864, 536 
2, 212, 100 | 2, 025, 511 2, 098, 729 2, 307, 392 








In considering Italian production of 
the principal minerals, metals, and other 
industrial materials (other than textile) 
it is convenient to divide them into two 
categories: deficiency items (those in 
which production is definitely below do- 
mestic requirements); and _ sufficiency 
items (those in which production is in 
excess of or practically equal to local 
needs). In the latter group the suffi- 
ciency is only approximate, imports being 
normally somewhat in excess of exports. 


The materials in the first list are both 
more numerous and in general more vital 
to wartime economy, as indicated below: 


Deficiency items: Sufficiency items: 


Coal. Aluminum. 
Petroleum. Zinc. 

Iron and steel. Lead. 
Ferro-alloys. Mercury. 
Copper. Sulfur. 
Nickel. 

Tin. 

Magnesium. 


Rubber. 
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Deficiency Items 


Coal.—Italy’s coal resources, as already 
pointed out, are both meager and of poor 
quality. ‘The seriousness of this lack is 
reflected in the continuation during the 
war period of feverish efforts to expand 
output to the limit and in the straining 
of railway facilities to maintain imports. 
Even before the war the bulk of the coal 
was imported from Germany and Poland 
(8,639,495 metric tons out of total im- 
ports of 11,914,967, in 1938) but was 
brought in largely by sea. 

During 1938, the last normal year, 
Italian consumption of coal approxi- 
mated 14,200,000 metric tons, of which 
only 2,400,000 tons, or about 17 percent, 
were of domestic production. In terms 
of heating units, however, domestic pro- 
duction accounted for only 11.9 per- 
cent of total consumption (49,363 billion 
British thermal units out of a total of 
413,778 billion). 

In 1939 local production, according to 
Italian newspaper reports based on offi- 
cial statements, was raised to 3,083,000 
metric tons—the increase being confined 
to lower-grade coal and lignite. The 
same source reports that lignite produc- 
tion alone in 1940 was increased to 3.,- 
000,000 metric tons, which would bring 
total coal and lignite output to about 
5,000,000 metric tons. There is some 
question as to whether lignite production 
can have been increased by nearly 200 
percent in a single year, but even if this 
striking increase was effected, it would 
bring the number of thermal units to 
91,270 billion as compared with require- 
ments (on a 1938 basis) of 413,778 bil- 
lion. Imports needed to fill pre-war 
requirements on this basis would be 
about 10,500,000 metric tons. 

As imports were in approximately nor- 
mal volume in the early part of 1940 and 
as imports from Germany by rail in the 
latter part of the year were apparently 
close to the promised amount of 1,000,- 
000 tons a month, consumption require- 
ments were probably met during the 
whole of 1940. ‘There is no evidence of a 
decline in receipts of German coal in 
the early part of 1941, but, after the 
middle of the year, press reports indi- 

cated that deliveries were falling off. 
Confirmation of this from Italian sources 
is found in the reduced allotments of coal 
for heating of houses for the winter of 
1941-42. 

In May the Ministry of Corporations 
announced a tentative allotment to con- 
sumers of 30 percent of the declared re- 
quirements for the preceding winter, but 
stated that distribution would be made 
in accordance with imports as supple- 
mented by domestic production. Late in 


September the Government announced 
that only the original 30 percent allot- 
ment could be counted on for the whole 
winter and that heating of houses would 
not be permitted until December 1 for 
northern Italy, December 10 for central 
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Italy, and December 20 for southern 
Italy. Restrictions were also placed on 
the number of hours of heating per day, 
and at about the same time the use of 
coal gas was curtailed. 

Petroleum.—Petroleum ranks with coal 
as an item of deficient production, Out- 
put in continental Italy is insignificant 
(13,220 metric tons in 1938), and 150,000 
tons is the highest estimate for Albanian 
production. Normal Italian require- 
ments are estimated at about 2,500,000 
metric tons (1938 imports of crude petro- 
leum and petroleum products amounted 
to 2,580,900 metric tons). About 94 per- 
cent of consumption, therefore, is nor- 
mally imported—most of it from over- 
seas. 

Rumania, which was the only acces- 
sible foreign source of supply after Italy 
entered the war, furnished 68,664 tons 
of crude, 377,052 tons of residues, 33,927 
of kerosene, 38,841 of gasoline, and 4,387 
tons of lubricating oils in 1938—about 25 
percent of total imports—but was the 
principal supplier only in the case of 
residues and kerosene. Reports indicate 
that most of the Rumanian oil was ob- 
tained by Germany in 1940 and the 
early part of 1941, shipments to Italy 
being estimated at about 40,000 tons a 
month or 26 percent of normal require- 
ments. 

Information is lacking as to petroleum 
stocks in Italy at the beginning of the 
war, but they are believed to have been 
scant. Petroleum, therefore, must be 
considered as one of the most vulnerable 
spots in the wartime economy of Italy. 


Drastic restriction of civilian consump- 


tion was applied at the beginning of the’ 


war, affecting not only private automo- 
biles and taxicabs but also industrial es- 
tablishments not engaged in military 
production. These regulations have 
been progressively tightened, and, by the 
middle of 1941 the rate of nonmilitary 
consumption was variously estimated 
between a minimum of 64,000 and a 
maximum of 100,000 metric tons per an- 
num, or 10 to 15 percent of domestic 
production plus imports from Rumania 
(totaling about 640,000 metric tons). 
This leaves between 540,000 and 576,000 
metric tons for military purposes if the 
apparently negligible stocks are disre- 
garded. 

Iron and steel—Domestic production 
of iron-bearing ores is sufficient for an 
annual output of pig iron of about 800,- 
000 tons, or about 80 percent of the na- 
tional pig-iron production capacity. In 
1938 output of iron ore (including man- 
ganiferous) amounted to 1,005,713 metric 
tons and of pyrites 930,312 tons; imports 
of iron ore to supplement this output 
amounted to 385,631 metric ton in 1938, 
but the 1934-38 average was only 218,100 
metric tons. Production of pig iron in 
recent years had not reached capacity, 
amounting to only 864,500 tons in 1938, 
despite year-by-year increases. 
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Production of crude steel in the years 
1934-38 averaged about 2,150,000 metric 
tons, but wartime output is reported to 
be at the rate of only 1,250,000 tons, pri. 
inarily owing to the decline in imports 
of iron and steel scrap which in 193 
amounted to 632.804 tons (two-thirds 
of which—about the normal proportion— 
came from the United States). Second. 
ary reasons for the decline in steel pro. 
duction are the lower output of pig iron 
and the cutting off of oversea imports 
of other primary materials for steel pro. 
duction. 

In addition to primary materials Italy 
normally imported a considerable quan. 
tity of semifinished products (about 
120,000 metric tons in 1938), slightly legs 
than half of which came from Germany, 
Under the Italo-German trade agree. 
ment of February 25, 1941, Germany js 
reported to have undertaken to double 
normal iron and steel exports to Italy 
which would take the place of semifin- 
ished products normally bought from 
other countries. 

Even with these imports, however, Italy 
is still confronted with a shortage of iron 
and steel that may be estimated at 1,- 
250,000 metric tons per year, the differ- 
ence between current production and 
production capacity of 2,500,000 metric 
tons, 

Ferro-alloys.—Manganese-ore produc- 
tion had been stepped up from 9,127 
metric tons in 1935 to 48,292 tons in 1938, 
and manganiferous iron-ore production 
amounted to about 16,000 tons in the lat- 
ter year. The yield of metallic man- 
ganese from these two sources was prob- 
ably about 18,560 metric tons. To 
supplement domestic production, man- 
ganese ore was imported, largely from 
India, at the rate of about 60,000 metric 
tons a year (58,079 in 1938). This ore 
averaged at least 35 percent metal con- 
tent and provided a minimum of 21,000 
tons of metal per annum. Domestic 
production thus furnished about 45 per- 
cent of normal domestic requirements. 

In the war period, Italy is reported to 
have received undetermined quantities 
of manganese concentrate from the So- 
viet Union, and the French are reported 
to have agreed to turn over Moroccan 
production to an Italo-German combine. 

The negligible production of other al- 
loys is insufficient for domestic require- 
ments. Chrome output is practically nil, 
98 percent of the consumption being im- 
ported. Small quantities have been ob- 
tained from Albania, but by the middle 
of 1941 stocks were apparently exhausted. 
Hopes were entertained of getting some 
supplies of chromite from Greece, but 
it is not Known whether or not these 
hopes were fulfilled. In the so-called 
rare metals—vanadium, tungsten, mo- 
lybdenum, and titanium—Italy is prac- 
tically 100 percent dependent on foreign 
supplies, and even the small amounts 
received from the Soviet Union (via 
Germany) in 1940 and early 1941 are 
not now obtainable. 
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Copper.—Copper requirements. are 
normally around 90,000 metric tons, of 
which domestic primary production ac- 
counts for about 2,700 metric tons, raised 
to that level by recent intensive effort, 
and secondary production probably for 
about 8,000 tons. The bulk of the re- 
maining 80,000 metric tons has consisted 
of crude copper, supplemented by im- 
ports of scrap and semifinished prod- 
ucts. Owing to the deficiency of Euro- 
pean copper resources, it has been 
impossible to obtain appreciable amounts 
since the war, and a serious shortage is 
indicated. The copper pick-up cam- 
paign is reported to have yielded only 
minor quantities. Even before the war, 
Italy endeavored to reduce dependence 
on this metal by such devices as the sub- 
stitution of aluminum for copper wher- 
ever possible. 

Nickel and tin.—Nickel requirements 
of about 4,000 tons have had to be met 
almost wholly by imports, more than 
half of which were normally obtained 
from Norway. Pre-war plans were made 
to substitute for nickel coins a new type 
made from domestic materials; the sub- 
stitution was begun in 1939, but the war 
gave impetus to the change-over, and in 
November 1940 nickel coins were de- 
clared to cease to have legal currency, 
effective December 31. Aside from such 
expedients, the only receipts of nickel 
during the war period were apparently 
asmall volume from Norway under Ger- 
man control. The present situation may 
be considered critical. 


The normal Italian requirements for 
tin average about 5,000 metric tons per 
annum. Of this total, about 4,500 metric 
tons are normally supplied by imports, 
primarily from the Straits Settlements. 
The rest is obtained mostly from the 
domestic production or secondary tin. 

At present, Italy is practically without 
any stocks of tin. In a desperate effort 
to relieve this condition, the authorities 
ordered during June 1941 a requisition- 
ing of all equipment in public bars and 
cafes containing tin. 

Magnesium.—The present rate of mag- 
nesium production is estimated at about 
200 metric tons per annum. The sharply 
increased rate of consumption resulting 
from the use of magnesium as an alloy 
for aluminum has caused a shortage in 
magnesium, owing primarily to inade- 
quate production facilities. Production 
of duraluminum is reported to have 
dropped for this reason. 

Rubber.—The very sizable Italian rub- 
ber industry, of which production of 
tires and tubes is the principal branch, 
depends on imports for its raw mate- 
rials. In 1938, Italy imported 29,429 
metric tons of crude rubber (latex and 
solid) and about 11,200 metric tons of 
secondary rubber. The greater part of 
the former came from British Malaya 
and most of the latter from the United 
Kingdom. Production capacity for arti- 
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ficial rubber is not believed to exceed 
1,000 tons a year. Stocks in general 
warehouses amounted to 1,092 metric 
tons on June 30, 1939 (latest available 
record), but no information as to stocks 
held by industrial concerns at the out- 
break of the war is obtainable. 


Despite probable curtailment of con- 
sumption resulting from restrictions on 
the circulation of private automobiles 
and the elimination of oversea exports of 
rubber products (total exports of rubber 
products in 1938 amounted to approxi- 
mately 8,000 metric tons), stocks were 
practically exhausted by the middle of 
1941. The situation was improved tem- 
porarily by the requisitioning of private 
tires and tubes, but this procedure can- 
not be repeated. 


Sufficiency Items 


The list of basic products in which Italy 
is self-sufficient is very short—and even 
for some of these items independence of 
foreign sources is only relative. Produc- 
tion of mercury and sulfur alone is in ex- 
cess of Italian needs, providing a definite 
surplus for export to Germany or to the 
European countries now in a position to 
furnish in return other products required 
in the wartime economy. 

Aluminum.—Production of aluminum, 
favored by large bauxite deposits and 
hydroelectric resources, has been ex- 
panded to meet growing needs and is 
reported to have reached 34,236 metric 
tons in 1939 (compared with 25,767 in 
1938). There is also a certain amount 
of secondary aluminum. Domestic con- 
sumption in 1938 is reported to have 
approximated 27,000 metric tons. 

Zinc.—Self-sufficiency in zinc is to 
some extent relative, as net imports, 
though declining in recent years, still 
amounted to almost 1,800 metric tons as 
compared with production of 33,744 
metric tons. The entire primary produc- 
tion is derived from domestic ores, 
mostly blende. 


Lead.—Although lead is grouped with 
the “sufficiency” products, output is actu- 
ally about 10 percent under requirements. 
The current rate of output from domestic 
ore (largely galena) is about 44,000 metric 
tons a year (actual output in 1938 was 
43,287 tons in addition to 744 tons of 
antimonial lead). Secondary lead pro- 
duction is normally around 6,000 tons. 
Total output is therefore about 50,000 
tons, as against cOnsumption of 55,000 
tons. 


Mercury.—lItaly’s quicksilver resources 
are far in excess of normal domestic 
requirements, and yearly production has 
depended to a considerable extent on 
world market conditions. In each of the 
3 years 1937 to 1939, output was about 
2,300 metric tons, and current production 
is estimated to be at the rate of 2,500 
metric tons yearly. Exports of metallic 
mercury in 1938 amounted to 1,839 metric 
tons, of which 1,105 went to Germany. 
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Sulfur.—This is another surplus prod- 
uct, with production dependent on de- 
mand. Output was increasing before 
the war and reached 380,345 metric tons 
in 1938. In that year exports totaled 
230,992 metric tons, shipped largely to 
European countries. Germany was the 
largest individual market, taking 59,436 
metric tons. 


Commodity Control 


Control of imports, exports, and dis- 
tribution of industrial commodities was 
fairly extensive before the war, but was 
progressively extended after Italy joined 
the conflict, especially with reference to 
domestic consumption. A series of de- 
crees was issued instituting a control over 
the consumption of such commodities as 
metals, petroleum products, coal and its 
byproducts, textile materials (notably 
cotton and wool), rubber, pneumatic 
tires and tubes, industrial fats, and hides 
and skins. 


The generally adopted procedure dur- 
ing 1940 was to order a compulsory re- 
porting of all stocks of the commodity 
subject to consumption control, and to 
block the reported stocks for govern- 
mental disposition or to requisition them 
outright. An exception was made in the 
case of pneumatic tires and tubes. Own- 
ers of cars permitted to circulate were 
not required to report the tires and 
tubes and were allowed to retain those 
in use. 


On the basis of the reported stocks, 
the Ministry of Corporations made the 
official distribution of the blocked com- 
modities. First, the military require- 
ments were satisfied. Then, the remain- 
der was allocated for necessary civilian 
consumption. 


Up to December 31, 1940, consumption 
control over specific commodities was ex- 
tended by individual laws or decrees, but 
on that date the Government delegated 
to the Ministry of Corporations complete 
regulatory control over the distribution 
and consumption of all industrial raw 
materials and products, both domestic 
and imported. The Ministry adminis- 
tered its control by ministerial orders. 


In the exercise of industrial consump- 
tion control, the Ministry was empowered 
to “ascertain supplies; to purchase or 
requisition any industrial supplies within 
the national territory; to regulate the 
distribution of primary materials to in- 
dustrial plants; to discipline the distribu- 
tion of the finished industrial products 
according to the needs of the armed forces 
and civilian population; to control the 
activities of industrial and commercial 
enterprises; and to ration civilian con- 
sumption of industrial products.” It is 


reported that the present basic policy of 
the Ministry is to control all industrial 
consumption and to exempt certain non- 
essential consumption only after a care- 
ful survey. 
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Wartime Developments in British Finance 


With the United States now forced into 
active participation in the world con- 
flict, information on recent British bank- 
ing and stock-market developments takes 
on special significance. It should throw 
light on war’s effects on these two im- 
portant segments of a country’s economy. 


Clearing-Bank Returns 


In the months preceding hostilities in 
1939, the British banks made plans to 
meet demands that might arise out of 
actual conflict. Duplicate records were 
prepared so that when a banking office 
was demolished by enemy action its rec- 
ords could be reconstructed without un- 
due delay in servicing the public. After 
the outbreak of hostilities a considerable 
portion of the trained personnel had to 
be released to the armed services. Im- 
portant industrial firms, whole sections 
of Government departments, and the 
necessary personnel were evacuated from 
danger zones to areas served by branch 
banks with small staffs totally unpre- 
pared to handle the increased complex 
business. 

These problems had to be met at a 
time when important banking trends 
were being reversed and old-established 
Policies had to be discarded. Some of 
these are depicted in Chart I. 

Deposits of the London Clearing Banks 
have shown a steady rise and in Septem- 
ber 1941 reached a total of £3,114,500,- 
000—the first time they have ever ex- 
ceeded the £3,000,000,000 mark. A 





CHART I 


LONDON CLEARING BANKS 
AGGREGATE MONTHLY RETURNS 
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further increase occurred in October 
when the total was £3,876,000,000. 
When the war started they amounted to 
£2,245,000,000. Taken by themselves 
bank deposits are not a determining in- 
dication of the presence or absence of 
inflation, as there are numerous other 
factors which have to be taken into con- 
sideration. The size of bank deposits 
may be largely determined by the deci- 
sions of the monetary authorities. 


Steady Decline in Advances to 


Customers 


One of the surprising trends has been 
the steady decline in advances to cus- 
tomers by the Clearing Banks. Prior to 
the war the trend was upward. With 
growing industrial activity and the clos- 
ing of the private capital markets, it 
would be expected that industrialists 
would need more financial assistance 
from their bankers. This has undoubt- 
edly been true to some extent, but any 
such increase has been more than offset 
by other factors. 

As the economy of the country has 
been concentrated on the war effort, 
many normal activities have contracted 
or ceased, smaller stocks have been main- 
tained, and there has been reduced turn- 
over. This meant that some industries 
had less use for capital and therefore 
repaid some of the bank accommoda- 
tions. 

Firms engaged wholly in Government 
contracts have met financial require- 
ments from progress payments by the 
Treasury. In some cases the Govern- 
ment control boards have financed stocks 
of commodities which formerly were 
financed by merchants with substantial 
assistance from the banks. In addition 
the public, because of uncertainty, has 
curtailed commitments to a minimum. 

As a result, advances of the Clearing 
Banks stood at only £826,000,000, or 26.5 
percent of deposits at the end of Septem- 
ber 1941, compared with £937,000,000, or 
36 percent of deposits 1 year earlier, and 
£985,000,000, or 43.9 percent of deposits 
in August 1939. 

A logical result of this decline in ad- 
vances has been an expansion in invest- 
ments which increased from £599,000,000, 
or 26.7 percent of deposits in August 
1939, to £939,000,000, or 30.1 percent of 
deposits in September 1941. Since June 
1941 investments have been the largest 
item of the banks’ earning assets. The 
banks were undoubtedly moved by a 
desire to share in the war effort, and their 
support of the various savings campaigns 
has helped to insure success. However, 
the banks were influenced also by the 
necessity of maintaining income in a 


period of rising expenditures. The de- 
cline in advances to customers, their most 
remunerative asset, made it necessary to 
expand investment income. 


War Brings Readjustments 


The pre-war proportions of advances, 
investments, and deposits have been par- 
ticularly distorted by the introduction 


in July 1940 of the 6-month nonnego.- | 


tiable Treasury Deposit Receipts loaned 
direct to the Government at 1% percent 
per annum by the Clearing Banks and 
the Scottish Banks. In September 1941 
a total of £531,000,000 of bank assets 
were invested in these receipts. The rise 
in September of £62,500,000 in this item 
and an increase of £49,200,000 in dis- 
counted bills reflected the heavy floating 
debt financing by the Government during 
a month when the larger savings were 
reduced as the result of the absence of 
an on-tap issue of 2'5 percent national 
war bonds. 

Although the Treasury Deposit Re- 
ceipts are not negotiable, the holders 
have the right to surrender them before 
maturity in payment for direct Govern- 


ment bonds and in case of necessity to | 


cash them at a discount at the prevailing 
Bank rate. The banks are notified each 
Friday of the amount the 
wishes them to take up during the next 
week. This procedure is quite different 
from that of Treasury bills where the 
initiative of purchase lies with the banks. 

The banks’ holdings of discounted bills 
declined during the war from £279,000,- 
000, or 12.4 percent of deposits in August 


Treasury | 





1939, to £173,000,000, or 6.1 percent of de- | 


posits in May 1941, but rose to £315,000,- 
000, or 10.1 percent of deposits by Sep- 
tember 1941. This item consists almost 
entirely of Treasury bills. Although the 
weekly allotment of these bills has in- 


creased from £30,000,000 or £35,000,000 | 


to £75,000,000, the competition for them 
is very keen and the allotments are fre- 
quently insufficient to satisfy banking re- 
quirements, particularly since they are a 
convenient asset for adjusting bank cash. 
The competition for Treasury bills has 
been increased by the demands of 
sterling-area countries for means of in- 
vesting their excess sterling balances 
which have been increasing in conse- 
quence of large British purchases of sur- 
plus commodities. 


Movement of Security Prices 


During the War 


During the period when security prices 
on United States markets have been de- 
clining, British prices have moved up- 
ward. In a closed capital market in 
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which new issues are restricted to those 
approved by the Government as necessary 
for the war effort, the overwhelming in- 
fluence on the stock market tends to be 
the quantity of funds seeking investment. 
This is especially true of the gilt-edge 
and fixed-interest markets, but it also 
tends to have an appreciable influence 
on the prices of industrial common stocks. 

The course of security prices is de- 
picted in Chart II, which shows the high 
and low each week for Government secu- 
rities and ordinary shares. The index 
of the gilt-edge market in the early 
stages of the war remained remarkably 
steady, even throughout the period of 
the fall of France, and thereafter moved 
constantly upward to record levels as a 
result of the steady pressure of funds 
seeking investment. 

The index of ordinary shares reflects 
yery clearly the seriousness of the out- 
Jook in the summer of 1940 and the mar- 
ket recovery throughout the autumn and 
the winter of 1940-41. The reinvest- 
ment of the proceeds of securities ac- 
quired by the British Treasury also ap- 
pears to have had a discernible effect on 
ordinary share prices on several occa- 
sions. However, when the war news is 
very unfavorable it is clearly reflected in 
this index; for example, the upward 
trend of these prices was halted in Sep- 
tember 1941 as the news from the Soviet 
Union became serious, the trend in early 
October being downward but only 
slightly. This index which stood at 79.5 
on October 6 had fallen to 77.8 by Octo- 
ber 10, the index of Government securi- 
ties meantime having also dropped 
slightly from 114.2 to 113.9. As has often 
happened in a wartime stock market, 
the effect of the Russian war news dur- 
ing that week tended to restrict the 
amount of business rather than to have 
a marked effect on prices. 


Significant Movement Follows 
Lend-Lease Announcement 


An interesting movement followed 
President Roosevelt’s press conference on 
December 18, 1940, when he announced 
his Lend-Lease proposal. The indus- 
trial share index had been moving down- 
ward in the face of heavy night bombing. 
This drop was not steep, owing, no doubt, 
to the counteracting influence of British 
successes in North Africa. The Presi- 
dent’s Lend-Lease announcement, how- 
ever, brought a considerable recovery, 
which may also have been influenced to 
some extent by a big payment for vested 
Canadian securities on November 26. 
The following events and dates are of 
particular interest in following the 
trends depicted in Chart II. 
a Pact Signed—August 24, 

War Declared—September 2, 1939. 

Poland Falls—October 16, 1939. 


Finland Invaded—November 30, 1939. 
Russo-Finnish Peace—March 7, 1940. 


Norway and Denmark Invaded—April 10, 
940. 


Invasion of Low Countries—May 10, 1940. 
Belgian King Capitulates—May 30, 1940. 
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How has the varying course of the war affected bank 


deposits and investments in Britain 


mercial loans declined . 
prices have occurred . 


What movements 
What successes have been achieved 


Why have com- 


in security 


by the British savings campaigns? 


Paris Falls—June 14, 1940. 

French Armistice Signed—June 24, 1940. 

French Fleet Kept From Enemy—dJuly 12, 
1940. 

Air Bombing of London Began—September 
7, 1940. 

Italy Invades Greece—October 25, 1940. 

Italian Fleet Crippled at Taranto—Novem- 
ber 8, 1940. 

Sidi Berani Attack Launched—December 11, 
1940. 

President’s Lease and Loan Proposal—De- 
cember 18, 1940. 

Mediterranean Convoy Unsuccessfully At- 
tacked by German Dive Bombers—January 
10, 1941. 

Benghazi Captured—February 6, 1941. 

German Troops Enter Bulgaria—March 1, 
1941. 

Revolution in Yugoslavia—March 27, 1941. 

Germany Invades Greece and Yugoslavia— 
April 6, 1941. 

Germans Reach Sollum—April 14, 1941. 

British Withdrawal From Greece—May 1, 
1941. 

British Withdrawal From Crete—June 1, 
1941 

German Invasion of Soviet Union—June 
22, 1941. 

United States Forces in Iceland—July 7, 
1941. 

R. F. C. Loan—July 22, 1941. 

Japanese Credits in United Kingdom and 
United States Frozen—July 26, 1941. 

Churchill-Roosevelt Meeting—August 14, 
1941. 

Iran Armistice—August 28, 1941. 


New Capital Issues 


Strict limitations have been imposed 
by the Treasury on the use of new capi- 
tal since September 1939. As compared 


with totals of £100,000,000 and £200,- 
000,000 of new capital raised by public 
companies in 1938 and 1939, respectively, 
only £7,900,000 was raised during the first 
2 years of the war. The following table 
appeared in the Financial Times, which 
pointed out that more than £2,000,000 of 
the total new issues was placed privately: 


New Capital Issues, September 1939 to 














September 1941 
[£000’s omitted] 

Last 4 First 9 | Total, 

Item months} 1940 | months months 

of 1939 of 1941 of war 

Gas, water, electric- 

eee ae: £1,013 | £1, 105 £936 | £3,054 
Engineering - -------- Nil 423 715 1, 138 
[RRs Nil Nil | 2,750 2, 750 
Miscellaneous - - - - --- 51 753 170 974 
Pecks pndiiies 1, 064 2, 281 4, 571 7, 916 

















New War-Bond Issue 


On October 8, 1941, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer announced a new issue 
of 244-percent national war bonds. The 
new loan takes the place of the previous 
2'4-percent issue which was terminated 
on August 14. In this issue the Govern- 
ment has maintained its record of 
achieving better terms on each successive 

(Continued on p. 29) 
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Wartime Price and Trade Controls in 


Australia 


By Martin B. Date, Department of Commerce 


At the outbreak of war in September 
1939 the Australian authorities realized 
from experiences in the last World War 
the necessity of taking prompt measures 
for the protection of the economic inter- 
ests of the country. Among the first 
measures to be given consideration was 
price control, the aim of which was “to 
prevent profiteering and to minimize the 
rise of prices and costs in Australia re- 
sulting from overseas influences.” At 
first the Government took steps to hold 
in check the prices of particular groups 
of commodities pending the establish- 
ment of a price-control organization. 
Within a short time a plan of action was 
decided upon by the Cabinet, and agreed 
to by the States, which provided for the 
appointment of a Commonwealth Prices 
Commissioner with authority to fix max- 
imum prices for any goods and Services 
“declared” by the Minister for Trade and 
Customs. 


With prices of many products and ma- 
terials under control in Australia while 
the prices of similar products and mate- 
rials were rising in foreign markets, the 
next step in the protection of Australian 
economy was the establishment of export 


seas Exchange) Regulations were issued 
on September 22, 1939, under which all 
exports from Australia were prohibited 
except under licenses to be obtained from 
the Collector of Customs at the port of 
shipment. Subsequently, proclamations 
have been issued from time to time re- 
quiring for specified products, in addi- 
tion to licenses, special permits, or, in 
some cases, export certificates from the 
Department of Supply and Development. 

The chief purposes of export control 
were to regulate the sources of foreign 
exchange, to maintain sufficient domes- 
tic supplies of essential commodities, and 
to assure producers and exporters a fair 
share of the trade in exportable surpluses 
in the foreign markets where higher 
prices prevailed. 

Probably the most important war 
measure taken by the Government of 
Australia, from the point of view of for- 
eign trade, was the control of imports. 
The Customs (Import Licensing) Regu- 
lations were made effective on December 
1, 1939. Under these regulations, which 
were complementary to the control of 
foreign exchange in operation since the 
outbreak of war, all imports into Aus- 
tralia from nonsterling sources, including 
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were made subject to import license 
control. 

Declared purpose of the import licens- 
ing scheme was to conserve foreign ex- 
change and shipping facilities for 
purchase and delivery of essential war 
supplies and materials. In line with this 
policy it was announced that licenses 
would not be granted for importation of 
a wide range of products of a nonessen- 
tial character or for products which 
could be obtained in sufficient quantities 
either from domestic production or from 
within the British Empire. The grant- 
ing of import licenses for numerous other 
products has been limited to quotas or 
reduced percentages of imports during 
the base year ended June 30, 1939. 


Price Control: Objectives and 
Policies 


The principal objectives of price con- 
trol in Australia were to limit increases 
in prices of commodities in general to 
unavoidable increases in costs resulting 
either from internal financial changes or 
from outside influences, and to remove 
the incentive for such activities as corner- 
ing, hoarding, and speculative dealings. 
It was recognized that increased sales 
taxes, excise taxes, import duties, freight 
and insurance rates, and oversea prices 
necessitate increases in the prices of the 
products and materials affected, but it 
was decided that increases should be 
regulated in such a way as to allow only 
reasonable margins of profit. 

Immediately after the outbreak of war 
the Australian Cabinet appointed a sub- 
committee to study the problem of price 
control. Based upon recommendations 
of this subcommittee, an order was issued 
on September 8, 1939, which provided 
that the prices of certain specified prod- 
ucts would not be permitted to exceed 
those in effect on August 31, 1939, unless 
it could be shown that unavoidable in- 
creases in costs had taken place. This 
preliminary order proved to be of con- 
siderable value not only in checking in- 
creases in the products specifically named 
but also in serving notice to the public 
in general that the Government did not 
intend to allow increased prices of any 
goods unless warranted. 

In setting up a long-term policy, the 
Commonwealth Government obtained 
the cooperation of the States, passed 
resolutions outlining the scope of control, 
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and on September 28, 1939, proclaimed 
the National Security (Prices) Regula- 
tions providing for the appointment of a 
Commonwealth Prices Commissioner and 
three Advisors, as well as a Deputy Prices 
Commissioner and an Advisory Commit- 
tee in each State. 

Under these powers the Minister for 
Trade and Customs is authorized to de- 
clare any goods and services subject to 
the Regulations, while the function of 
fixing maximum prices for “declared” 
goods rests with the Commonwealth 
prices Commissioner. The Commis- 
sioner may fix different maximum prices 
in different parts of the country or in 
specific areas, he may fix different maxi- 
mum prices according to the various cir- 
cumstances and conditions under which 
the goods are produced or sold, and he 
may fix different maximum prices vary- 
ing with and based on profits, wages, 
costs, etc. 

Since early in October 1939 a wide 
yariety of products have been declared 
subject to the Regulations, but maximum 
prices have not been fixed on all these 
products; the power to fix specific prices 
for other “declared” goods is held in re- 
serve until circumstances or investiga- 
tions Warrant such action. 


The “Averaging” Principle 


Certain general principles were 
adopted with a view to enabling traders 
themselves to ascertain the maximum 
selling prices of their goods. Among the 
most important of these is the averaging 
system which permits producers and 
traders to base their selling prices upon 
average costs of old and new stock, ar- 
rived at by dividing the total cost of old 
and new stock (including forward com- 
mitments) by the total quantity of old 
and new stock. To this average cost, 
importers, traders, and manufacturers 
are permitted to add certain percentage 
profit margins to arrive at the maximum 
price. 

In determining gross profit margins 
the Commissioner takes into considera- 
tion “(1) the net profits earned before 
the war; (2) the effect of the war on 
turn-over; (3) the proportion of rela- 
tively fixed costs covered by gross profit 
margins; and (4) the extent to which 
the gross profit margin is applied to the 
landed cost or to landed cost plus other 
costs such as labor costs incurred in local 
manufacture.” 

The averaging principle may be used 
each time new stock is taken on, subject 
to an order published by ithe Commis- 
sioner naming the date on which averag- 
ing is to commence for each kind of 
product. Also, traders may follow this 
averaging principle in arriving at their 
selling prices of nondeclared goods, and 
thus voluntarily comply with the general 
requirements of price control. 

The fact that many kinds of goods and 
services have not been declared by the 
Minister as being subject to the price- 
control regulations does not mean that 
such goods and services are not under 
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What judicious new controls have helped Australia’s economy 


to stand the strain of war . 


. To what degree have the basic 


objectives of these measures been successfully achieved ...In 
what respects is the Commonwealth looking forward even 


“beyond the coming Victory’? 


the control of the Prices Commissioner. 
By exercising the powers to investigate 
prices of nondeclared goods, by checking 
the complaints of purchasers and con- 
sumers, and by following general price 
movements, the Commissioner may find 
that certain prices are not in line with 
the principles of price control—in which 
case he may recommend that the Min- 
ister declare the goods subject to the 
Regulations in order that he may fix 
maximum prices. This possibility tends 
to influence traders in nondeclared goods 
to observe the general principles of price 
control. 


Gratifying Success Achieved— 
Plans for Post-War Period 


Apparently, commodity price control in 
Australia has been highly successful, and 
its operation has met with less resistance 
than some other economic measures 
taken during the war. For the first year 
of the war, the retail prices of food and 
groceries in Australia increased by 1.9 
percent, compared with 1.3 percent in 
New Zealand, 6.5 percent in Canada, and 
18.8 percent in the United Kingdom. 
The wholesale prices of all products in- 
creased by 14.6 in Australia, 11.2 percent 





in New Zealand, 13.8 percent in Canada, 
and 42.4 in the United Kingdom. From 
August 1939 to June 1941 the wholesale 
price increases were 6.4 percent for goods 
principally produced in Australia, 35.3 
percent for goods principally imported, 
and 15.2 percent for all groups of prod- 
ucts. (See chart.) 


The Australian Government has given 
careful consideration to the protection 
of traders in the event of a post-war 
slump resulting in a falling price level. 
In March 1940 the Prime Minister an- 
nounced a decision “to adopt the system 
of price control to falling prices abroad.” 
Two measures proposed for this purpose 
are “to continue import licensing and 
price control for a sufficient period after 
the war to avoid heavy losses by importers 
or producers who hold stocks purchased 
at high wartime prices,” and “to make 
arrangements with individual traders 
under which the financial risk is pooled 
or shared as between different sections of 
the trade or people entitled to import 
licenses.” The object, said the an- 
nouncement, is “to smooth out as evenly 
as possible the effects of falling prices 
just as the averaging system now en- 
deavors to do the same with rising prices, 
and to make the system ‘work both ways’.” 


(Continued on p. 11) 


Pier at Melbourne: Imports and exports through Australia’s ports are now subject to strict 
wartime controls. 
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Second Supplementary T'rade Agreement 


A second supplementary trade agree- 
ment between the United States and 
Cuba, negotiated under authority of the 
Trade Agreements Act, was signed at 
Habana on December 23, 1941, according 
to an announcement on that date by the 
Department of State, Washington. It 
supplements and amends the trade 
agreement of August 24, 1934, between 
the two countries which was first amend- 
ed by the supplementary agreement of 
December 18, 1939. It will enter into 
force on the seventh day following the 
day of its proclamation by the Presi- 
dent of the United States and its publi- 
cation in the Gaceta Oficial of Cuba, 
or, if such proclamation and publication 
do not take place on the same day, on 
the seventh day following, whichever is 
the later in time.’ Proclamation and pub- 
lication of the full text of the agree- 
ment is expected shortly. 


The new agreement takes into account 
developments that have occurred since 
the signing of the original and first sup- 
plementary agreements, and provides for 
additional reductions by each country 
in the tariff rates on specified imports 
from the other, as well as other mutually 
advantageous changes. 


Nearly all dutiable products that en- 
ter into the trade between the two coun- 
tries had already been included in the 
original and first supplementary agree- 
ments. Therefore the new agreement 
includes comparatively few new prod- 
ucts, and its provisions relate chiefly to 
further reductions in duties which had 
already been modified in the earlier 
agreements, as well as to matters other 
than tariff concessions. 

Like the original and first supplemen- 
tary agreements, the new agreement is 
an exclusive, preferential arrangement 
between the two countries, and, accord- 
ingly, the tariff reductions contained 
therein are not extended by either coun- 
try to third countries. Such preferential 
treatment is in conformity with the pol- 
icy first provided for in the Reciprocity 





1Summary of the Interdepartmental Anal- 
ysis of General Provisions and Reciprocal 
Benefits of the Supplementary Trade Agree- 
ment with Cuba, released by the Department 
of State, Washington, December 23, 1941 (No. 
666) . 

*As this issue goes to press, it has been 
announced by the Department of State that 
the agreement was proclaimed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States on December 29, 
1941, and that it was also published in the 
Gaceta Oficial of Cuba on that date. Hence, 
in accordance with its terms, it will enter 
into force on January 5, 1942. 
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With Cuba’ 


Convention of 1902 between the two 
countries. 

The new agreement changes the gen- 
eral provisions of the original agreement 
in some respects. A number of these 
changes are purely technical in nature. 
However, among other things, certain 
changes have been made in the provi- 
sions relating to the imposition of taxes 
on imports to compensate for internal 
taxes on like domestic products; the pro- 
visions with regard to quantitative re- 
strictions and exchange control have 
been amplified; and the general reserva- 
tions, relating to such matters as sani- 
tary regulations, public security, and so 
forth, have been clarified and brought up 
to date to include a specific reservation 
regarding measures adopted for the pro- 
tection of the country’s essential inter- 
ests in time of war or other national 
emergency. 


Concessions Granted by Cuba 


Cuba grants concessions, in article I 
of the new agreement, on products im- 
ported from the United States involving 
38 tariff items. Thirty-three of these 
items cover products imported from the 
United States on which Cuba had pre- 
viously provided for improved customs 
treatment. The treatment of these 
products is further improved in the pres- 
ent agreement. Thirty of the 38 items 
represent reductions in the previous rates 
of the Cuban tariff. Bindings of exist- 
ing favorable tariff rates are accorded to 
specified products covered by the remain- 
ing eight items. 

The new agreement establishes rates 
of duty below those previously ap- 
plicable on the following United States 
products, among others, exported to 
Cuba: Tires and tubes; certain fresh, 
dried, and preserved fruits; certain fresh 
vegetables, including cauliflower, celery, 
and cucumbers during a seasonal pe- 
riod between June 1 and October 31, in- 
clusive, in any year; canned soups (ex- 
cept tomato); canned beans; certain 
canned vegetables, including canned 
peas, sweet corn, and asparagus; edible 
cornstarch; industrial starches and fecu- 
las; certain sauces and salad dressings; 
automobile and truck parts and acces- 
sories; chewing gum; natural or artifi- 
cial cider and unfermented grape juice 
when in specified containers; and metal 
office furniture, filing cabinets, safes, and 
strong boxes. Uniform customs classifi- 
cations are provided for canned soups 
(except tomato) and canned beans. 
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The new agreement also binds against 
increase in the present rates of duty on 
imports from the United States of 
wooden crates for packing fruits and veg. 
etable products; manufactures of rubber 
not specially provided for; plywood; 
canned tomato soup; pills, capsules, 
medicinal lozenges, and similar articles 
when constituting pharmaceutical spe- 
cialties; ginger ale, root beer, and other 
nonalcoholic beverages and soft drinks 
not specifically classified, when in spe- 
cified containers; and tapioca and cer- 
tain other edible starches. Provision is 
made in schedule I of the agreement for 
the uniform classification of certain hy- 
drogenated vegetable oils in order to rem. 
edy an inadvertent ambiguity contained 
in the text of schedule I of the original 
agreement. 


Concessions Granted by United 





The United States grants duty conces. | 


sions, in article II of the new agreement, 
cn imports of various 


Cuba. Chief products on which conces- 


products from | 


sions are granted are sugar and molasses, | 
tobacco and cigars, and fresh chilled or | 


frozen beef and veal. Concessions are 
a!so granted on mangoes, fresh and pre- 


served fruits not specially provided for, | 


marble chip or granite, drugs of animal | 
origin, frog legs, and fruit pastes or pulps. | 


The inclusion in schedule II of the agree- 
ment of lima beans, green or unripe, 
brings the wording of this item, which 
appeared in the original agreement, into 
conformity with the language of the 
Tariff Act of 1930. 


The new agreement establishes a tariff | 


rate of 75 cents per 100 pounds of 96° 
sugar of Cuban origin. On the basis of 
1840 imports, this rate is equivalent to 
about 43 percent ad valorem. Under the 
Tariff Act of 1930, as originally enacted, 
the rate on Cuban sugar was $2 per 100 
pounds; this rate was reduced to $1.50 
by Presidential proclamation of May 9, 
1934, under the so-called flexible pro- 
visions of the Tariff Act (sec. 336), in 
connection with United States sugar- 


marketing restrictions imposed under the | 


provisions of the Jones-Costigan Act. 


The rate was further reduced to 90 cents 
per 100 pounds under the original agree- 
ment with Cuba. 

Both countries recognize the desira- 
bility, particularly in the light of the 
emergency situation created by the Axis 
powers, of maintaining Cuba’s position as 
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qa supplier of sugar to the United States 
market. In an exchange of notes which 
constitutes an integral part of the agree- 
ment, this Government gives assurances 
to the Cuban Government that it will 
exert every appropriate effort to safe- 
guard the position of Cuba as a supplier 
of sugar for the United States market as 
compared with its position under the 
sugar Act of 1937. 

The supplementary agreement provides 
for reductions, in addition to those made 
previously, in the rates of duty on Cuban 
unstemmed wrapper tobacco; stemmed 
and unstemmed filler tobacco, not spe- 
cially provided for (other than cigarette 
leaf tobacco) ; scrap tobacco; and cigars. 
The new reductions bring each of these 
rates of duty to a level equal to 50 per- 
cent of the rates effective before the 
criginal agreement was signed. 


General Provisions 


Articles III to IX of the new agreement 
emend certain of the general provisions 
of the existing agreement, make the pres- 
ent agreement an integral part of the 
original agreement, and provide for the 
manner in which it shall come into force. 

Article III amends article V of the orig- 
inal agreement, relating to quantitative 
regulations. It prohibits, with certain 
exceptions, the placing of prohibitions, 
restrictions, or any other form of quanti- 
tative regulation by either country on 
imports from the other of products listed 
in the schedules. 


Article IV amends article VIII of the 
existing agreement, relating to internal 
and compensating taxes on imports. 
Recognizing the reasonableness of com- 
pensatory charges on imports when like 
domestic products are subjected to new 
or increased internal taxes imposed for 
bona fide revenue purposes, the amended 
article provides that each country may 
apply to scheduled products, imported 
from the other, charges equivalent to 
internal taxes imposed on like domestic 
products. Such compensatory charges 
may not be greater than those imposed 
on like articles imported from third 
countries. 


Article V of the new agreement termi- 
nates article X of the original agreement 
and substitutes a new article X in which 
it is made clear that various measures 
fall outside the scope of the agreement. 
These include, among others, measures 
imposed for the protection of the coun- 
try’s essential interests in time of war or 
other national emergency, measures re- 
lating to sanitary protection, and meas- 
ures relating to the importation or ex- 
portation of gold or silver. 

Article VI replaces the provisions of 
article XI of the original agreement, re- 
lating to exchange control. The new 
provisions assure to each country uncon- 
ditional most-favored-nation treatment 
in respect of all aspects of any control 
of the means of international payment 
which either country may establish or 
maintain. 
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Article VII provides for certain 
changes made necessary by amendments 
to other articles; article VIII makes the 
present agreement an integral part of 
the agreement of August 24, 1934, as 
amended by the agreement of December 
18, 1939, and article IX provides for the 
entry of the agreement into force. 





Wartime Price and Trade Con- 
trols in Australia 


(Continued from p. 9) 


Rent Control 


Prior to the war some of the States of 
Australia were operating under their own 
legislation for controlling rents. At about 
the same time that the preliminary price- 
control regulations were promulgated, the 
Commonwealth Government issued the 
National Security (Fair Rents) Regula- 
tions to provide a basis for action in those 
States which had not adopted any rent- 
control legislation. Under these regu- 
lations the Governor in Council of a 
State is empowered to set up Fair Rents 
Boards at such places as he considers 
necessary where lessees or lessors of 
dwelling houses or shops may apply to 
have fair rents determined. 

Pending the setting up of such boards, 
the Governor in Council in each State 
was authorized to fix the maximum rent 
payable by a lessee at the rate in effect 
on August 31, 1939, for a temporary 
period. Rents determined by the boards 
are to remain in effect for specified pe- 
riods not less than 3 months nor more 
than 1 year. 


The Fair Rents Regulations were 
amended on October 11, 1939, to give the 
Governor in Council of a State power to 
limit the class of dwelling houses or 
shops coming under the functions of the 
Fair Rents Boards; a further amendment 
on July 10, 1940, brought factories with- 
in the scope of the Regulations. The 
States of Victoria, Queensland, and Tas- 
mania are using the authority provided 
for in the Fair Rents Regulations, while 
Western Australia, South Australia, and 
New South Wales operate under their 
own legislation. 


Export Control 


The Governor-General of Australia 
was authorized under the Customs Act 
to regulate or prohibit the exportation of 
goods generally or to specific places 
when such exportation was believed to 
be harmful to the economic interests of 
the Commonwealth. By virtue of this 
authority the Customs (Overseas Ex- 
change) Regulations were issued on Sep- 
tember 22, 1939, prohibiting all exports 
from Australia except under license to 
be obtained from the Collectors of Cus- 
toms. The Minister for Trade and Cus- 
toms was given considerable latitude in 
delegating to licensing officers his powers 
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of granting, refusing, or revoking licenses 
and of approving, determining, varying, 
and modifying the terms and conditions 
of the licenses. 

The purpose of the Regulations was 
not so much to curtail exports as to 
control the source of foreign exchange 
and to protect the domestic supplies of 
essential commodities. The generally 
higher prices of many products in for- 
eign markets made export trade very at- 
tractive to Australian producers and ex- 
porters. Moreover, in agreement with 
the United Kingdom, Australia was as- 
sured a market for its surplus production 
of a number of products including wool, 
canned and dried fruits, meat, butter, 
cheese, eggs, sugar, refined zinc, and a 
large percentage of excess supplies of 
wheat, lead, and copper. Strict export 
control was necessary so as to reserve 
these surpluses for the United Kingdom. 
Owing to inadequate refrigerated ship- 
ping facilities for deliveries to England, 
however, the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment in recent months has given consid- 
eration to the disposal of some of these 
commodities in other markets. 

As the title of the Regulations implies, 
export control was closely associated with 
control of foreign exchange which has 
been in operation since August 28, 1939. 
One important condition for granting 
export licenses is that all shipping docu- 
ments must be delivered to the Com- 
monwealth Bank, or an agent of the 
Bank, and the shippers are reimbursed 
in Australian currency for the value of 
the shipment. In this way the Govern- 
ment is assured control of all foreign ex- 
change resulting from exports, which 
may be used for necessary war purchases 
or made available to the United King- 
dom. 


Special Export Permits for 
Specified Products 


As more stringent export control was 
considered necessary for numerous ma- 
terials and products essential to national 
defense, the Government has issued 
proclamations from time to time requir- 
ing, in addition to an ordinary license, a 
special permit for the exportation of 
specified products. In general, both 
license and permit are delivered by the 
Collectors of Customs, but the approval 
of the Minister for Trade and Customs 
may be required in the case of special 
permits. For a special list of defense 
materials covered by proclamations is- 
sued in April 1940, an export certificate 
from the Department of Supply and De- 
velopment must be obtained before an 
export license is granted. This list in- 
cludes articles of jute, metalworking ma- 
chine tools, petroleum products, and cer- 
tain items in the following groups: Ores, 
minerals, metals and metal manufac- 
tures, drugs, and chemicals. Obviously, 


this special control is for the purpose of 

assuring that domestic needs and the 

needs of the Empire will be taken care 
(Continued on p. 28) 
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Note.—Further details of announce- 
ments, marked with an asterisk (*), may 
be obtained by interested American ezx- 
porters upon specific request to the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
or any field office of the Department of 
Commerce. 


Argentina 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Financing of Agricul- 
ture.—Articles published recently in the 
Buenos Aires press indicate that the 
Government intends to give considera- 
ble financial support to agriculture dur- 
ing the 1941-42 season. Under a recent 
decree the wheat and linseed crops will 
be bought at the same basic prices as 
prevailed for the 1940-41 purchases 
(6.75 pesos per 100 kilograms for wheat 
and 9.25 for linseed). It has been cal- 
culated that this support of the 1941-42 
crops, plus the funds tied up in grains 
now held by the Grain Board, represents 
about 250,000,000 pesos. To this there 
would be added, in December 1942, the 
purchases of corn from the next crop, 
and the 730,000,000 pesos the Govern- 
ment owes to the Bank of the Nation in 
connection with previous purchases. 

Purchases of the foregoing grains for 
home consumption will be made by the 
Grain Board, while wheat for flour mill- 
ing will be sold by the Board to the 
millers, effective December 1, 1941, at 
9.00 pesos per 100 kilograms. After De- 
cember 1 no wheat or linseed quotations 
below the basic prices fixed were per- 
mitted on any grain exchange or market 
in Argentina. 

Under the terms of the Government 
decree, farmers must agree not to in- 
crease their areas sown to wheat and 
linseed crops for future harvest, and 
also, if specifically requested by the Gov- 
ernment to decrease their areas sown 
by 10 percent. 

The decree mentioned above estimated 
that domestic consumption of wheat in 
1942 would be 2,800,000 tons, exports 
2,500,000, and carry-over of 2,700,000 
tons at the end of the year. In the case 
of linseed, domestic consumption in 1942 
was estimated at 200,000 tons, exports at 
800,000, and the balance at the end of 
the year at 1,200,000 tons. 

The Exchange Fund.—The Exchange 
Margin Fund in 1940, which is used in 
part for crop purchases, totaled 201,- 
000,000 pesos, compared with 114,000,000 
in 1939, or an increase of 87,000,000 
pesos—due mainly to the increased im- 
port trade, as well as to the larger margin 
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between the official selling and buying 
rates of exchange which became effec- 
tive in September 1939 and continued 
throughout 1940. Expenditures from the 
fund during 1940 amounted to 40,000,000 
pesos, leaving a balance of 161,000,000 
pesos resulting from the year’s activities. 

During the existence of the fund, from 
its inception in 1933 to the 1940 year-end, 
the profit has amounted to 778,400,000 
pesos, from which 407,600,000 pesos have 
been expended, leaving an outstanding 
balance of 370,800,000, comprising 5,400,- 
000 pesos in cash, 259,500,000 pesos in 
various investments, and the remaining 
5,900,000 pesos in temporary transfers to 
different agricultural-control boards. Of 
the foregoing investments, 273,300,000 
pesos represent advances to the Treasury, 
and 86,000,000 pesos represent Treasury- 
bill holdings and sundry securities. 

The estimated yield of the fund for 
1941, calculated on the basis of returns 
for the first 9 months of the year, 
amounts to 114,500,000 pesos. 

Government Revenues.—Government 
revenues during the first 9 months of 
1941 were 705,732,000 pesos, compared 
with 769,252,000 pesos for the correspond- 
ing period of 1940. 

Customs revenues for the first 10 
months of 1941 totaled 173,598,000 pesos, 
compared with 240,209,000 in the cor- 
responding period of 1940. 

Transfer to Government of Province- 
of-Cordoba Dollar Loan.—Arrangements 
have been made for the transfer to the 
National Government of the Province- 
of-Cordoba dollar loan, issued in 1925 
and due in July 1942. There remains in 
circulation a sum of $3,948,000, which 
must be met next year, and these bonds 
will be redeemed by the National Gov- 
ernment. The Treasury will be reim- 
bursed by the Provincial government 
over a period of 13 years, with interest 
at 434 percent annually. 

Public Debt—The total public debt of 
the National Government at the end of 
1940 was 5,187,300,000 pesos, of which 
1,102,200,000 pesos was foreign, 3,397,- 
900,000 internal, and 687,200,000 floating. 

Financial Results of 1940.—Revenues 
of the National Government in 1940 
were 1,146,500,000 pesos and expenditures 
1,316,600,000, a deficit of 170,100,000 
pesos thus resulting. 


Australia 
Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Import Duties and Excise Taxes In- 
creased on Specified Products —The Aus- 
tralian import duties and excise taxes 
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were increased on the following products, 
effective October 30, 1941: 

Import duty increases—beer, dena- 
tured spirit, cigarettes and manufac- 
tured tobacco (except cigars), chewing 
gum, matches, dry batteries and cells, 
radio tubes, and chicle and gums for 
chewing-gum manufacture. 

Excise tax increases (applying only on 
domestic products)—beer, methylated 
spirit, cigarettes and manufactured to- 
bacco (except cigars), matches, dry bat- 
teries and cells, and radio tubes. 


Belgian Congo 


Economic Conditions 
PRICE-CONTROL REGULATIONS 


The question of price control has re- 
ceived much attention in the Belgian 
Congo and Ruanda Urundi. A legisla- 
tive ordinance of September 26, 1939, 
intended to prevent abnormally high or 
low prices, hoarding, and speculation had 
only a slight deterrent effect. It was 
supplemented by an ordinance of March 
13, 1940, which authorized the courts to 
determine, of their own accord, what 
constitutes high or low prices, while the 
Governor General was authorized to de- 
cide questions concerning hoarding. 

Local conditions made the above meas- 
ures difficult of application, and little 
action has been taken under them thus 
far. Since growing scarcities made ac- 
tion imperative, a detailed price-fixing 
ordinance (No. 207/A. E. of April 30, 
published in the Bulletin Administratif 
du Congo Belge of May 7, 1941) was made 
effective from May 15, 1941. 

The new ordinance provides penalties 
for causing abnormal increase or de- 
crease of domestic prices by any fraud- 
ulent means, and enumerates numerous 
items of food and clothing, as well as 
other articles of daily use, for which 
maximum wholesale and retail prices are 
to be fixed. It also creates Provincial 
committees to establish these prices. 
For domestic products, these commit- 
tees will also establish the maximum 
prices at which the goods can be sold by 
producers to wholesalers or retailers. In 
addition, they will advise on price-regu- 
lation measures in general. 

In the establishment of maximum 
prices the committees will consider 


market conditions and normal costs of 
operation, including costs of production 
(or manufacture), processing, transpor- 
tation, and insurance—also customs du- 
ties and excise taxes, as well as the 
Profits may be limited for 


seller’s profit. 
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specified articles or groups of articles, 
in given localities or throughout the Col- 
ony. Cost of replacements will be con- 
sidered only in determining an average 
petween cost of articles in stock and of 
normal replacements already purchased 
or ordered. 

Officially established prices must be 
posted conspicuously on sales premises. 
Retailers are not permitted to refuse 
to make cash sales to consumers in nor- 
mal quantities, while analogous regula- 
tions apply to sales by producers and 
wholesalers in usual trade channels. 

The practical application of the new 
system began on September 6 1941, 
when the local commission established 
maximum wholesale and retail prices 
for the town of Leopoldville. 


Belgium 


Exchange and Finance 


Dividend Distribution Limited.—An- 
nual dividends paid to stockholders ina 
Belgian corporation (société anonyme) or 
limited-share partnership (société en 
commandite par actions) cannot exceed 
6 percent of capital stock plus reserves, 
while bonuses paid managers, etc., are 
similarly limited to 2 percent, by the 
terms of an order of October 14, 1941, 
issued under the authorities of occupa- 
tion on October 16, effective from the 
following day. 


Profits in excess of the above distribu- 
tion (after deduction of taxes) must be 
invested in Government obligations in 
a blocked account, in the company’s 
name, within 30 days after a stockholders’ 
meeting has approved its financial re- 
port and not more than 6 months after 
the end of the accounting year. 


The above accounts are to remain 
blocked for 2 years, the company re- 
ceiving interest thereon during that pe- 
riod. They can be used as collateral for 
loans, etc., subject to approval by the 
Minister of Finance. Public utilities and 
other enterprises operating in the public 
interest can be exempted from the above 
dividend limitation. 


British West Indies 


Economic Conditions 


Seasonal factors have caused a lull in 
exportation of agricultural products from 
Trinidad, and no renewal of activity is 
expected until shipments of the new 
crops begin early in the new year. Lo- 
cal trade on the other hand is active, 
with a ready demand and ample purchas- 
ing power. 

Collections have improved as a result 
of increased business activity and the 
greater amount of currency in circula- 
tion. Obligations are being met with 
satisfactory promptness, and credit is 
freely available for operations not in- 
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volving foreign exchange, or for those 
approved by the government control. 

Volume of shipping through Port of 
Spain continues heavy. The cost-of- 
living index for the average working- 
man’s family, based on 1935 as 100, stood 
at 143 on November 1, showing no change 
since August 1, 1941. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Bahamas Import Duties Reduced on 
Specified Foodstuffs and Piece Goods.— 
Import duties have been reduced in the 
Bahamas on specified food products and 
cotton piece goods, effective November 
1, 1941, by Tariff Amendment Act (No. 
18) 1941. 

The new general rates on the prod- 
ucts affected are as follows (former rates 
in parentheses): raw coffee, 1 penny per 
pound (2 pence); wheat or rye flour, 2 
shillings per 196 pounds (3 shillings) ; 
rice, 1 shilling per 100 pounds (2 shil- 
lings); lard and lard substitutes, three- 
fourths penny per pound (1% pence); 
meats, other than bacon and ham, 2 shil- 
lings per 100 pounds (4 shillings) ; sweet- 
ened milk, 10 percent ad valorem (20 
percent); white sugar, 3 shillings per 
100 pounds (7 shillings); other sugar, 
ls. 3d. per 100 pounds (2s. 6d.); cotton 
piece goods, bleached or unbleached 
(denim, chambray, coarse cotton), mini- 
mum rate, 10 percent ad valorem, and 
maximum rate, 10 percent ad valorem, 
plus 6 pence per yard (20 percent ad va- 
lorem and 20 percent ad valorem, plus 
6 pence per yard, respectively). 

The preferential margin granted 
goods of British origin has been in- 
creased to 100 percent on the above 
items except for animal lard and white 
sugar, on which the margin of prefer- 
ence remains 50 percent. 

Raffia, not formerly classified, is now 
dutiable under tariff item 53 (a) at 10 
percent ad valorem, with a 100 percent 
margin of preference 

Import Prohibitions or Restrictions on 
Specified Products Announced in St. 
Vincent.—A list of specified commodities, 
importation of which is prohibited, or 
importation of which will be restricted to 
limited quantities only, dated October 31, 
1941, was published in the St. Vincent 
Government Gazette, November 4. Ar- 
ticles included in the above list, originat- 
ing in the British West Indies, Bermuda, 
British Guiana, and British Honduras, 
may be freely imported under license. 
All goods imported into St. Vincent are 
subject to import license. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, October 
25, 1941, for previous announcement of im- 
port-license exemption for goods originat- 
ing in the British West Indies. ] 

Import Prohibitions or Restrictions on 
Specified Products Announced in St. 
Lucia—A list of specified commodities 
for which import licenses will not be 
granted, or will be granted for limited 
quantities only, was published in the St. 
Lucia Gazette, November 3, 1941. Arti- 
cles included in this list, originating in 
the British West Indies, Bermuda, Brit- 
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ish Guiana, and British Honduras may 
be freely imported under license. All 
imported goods are subject to license. 

Import Quotas for Specified Products 
(St. Lucia) Announced for 1942.—Quotas 
for imports of specified products for the 
year 1942 have been announced as fol- 
lows, according to a notice in the St. 
Lucia Gazette, November 15, 1941: 

Bacon, ham, vinegar, clocks, newsprint, 
and canned soups, 50 percent of pre-war 
imports; canned meats, pulses (other 
than haricot and butter beans, which are 
prohibited), tea, linoleum, and oilcloth, 
75 percent of pre-warimports. Essences, 
flavorings, and teztiles, with a c. i. f. 
value of 1 shilling or less per yard are 
limited to the amount of pre-war im- 
ports. Imports of cotton hosiery from 
nonsterling Empire sources are limited 
to pre-war quotas. 

Free Storage Period in Trinidad Gov- 
ernment Warehouses Announced.—Free 
storage in government warehouses for 
a period of 4 days is allowed for imported 
goods landed from ships and goods land- 
ed for transshipment out of the colony, 
according to an announcement in the 
Trinidad Gazette Extraordinary, Octo- 
ber 15, 1941. 

Export of Valuables Restricted in Do- 
minica.—Specified valuables, including 
antiques, articles of gold and platinum, 
diamonds, precious and semiprecious 
stones, fur skins and goods manufactured 
from fur skins, jewelry, postage stamps, 
watches with cases of precious metals, 
and works of art, may not be sent or 
taken out of the Colony, except under li- 
cense, according to statutory rules and 
orders No. 38, published in the Official 
Gazette of Dominica, October 20, 1941. 
Except in the case of diamonds, this re- 
striction does not apply to territories 
within the sterling area. 


Bulgaria 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Packing Containing Materials to Com- 
bat Plant Diseases Erempt From Import 
Duty and Taxes.* 


All Oil Seeds, Oilseed Products, 
Vetches, and Caraway Seed: Exportation 
Reserved to Grain Monopoly.* 


Canada 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Rubber Products (Including Tires and 
Tubes): Export Permits Required for 
Shipments to All Destinations—Rubber 
tires and tubes, solid rubber tires for 
motor cars and trucks, and rubber semi- 
manufactures and manufactures, are 
subject to the export permit require- 
ments when shipped to any country out- 
side of Canada, including British Empire 
destinations, under an order of the Ex- 
port Permit Branch of December 11, 1941, 
effective December 12, and reported in 
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Customs Memorandum WM No. 39, Sec- 
ond Revision, Supplement No. 5, of De- 
cember 15, Ottawa. 

Export permits already issued for such 
goods dated December 11, 1941, and prior 
thereto, have been canceled, and ship- 
ment covered by waybills or bills of lad- 
ing dated December 11, and later, to 
British Empire destinations, must have 
export permits. 

Aircraft Parts, Equipment and Acces- 
sories: Export Permits Not Required for 
Shipments to the United States—Cana- 
dian export permits are not required for 
shipments of aircraft parts and acces- 
sories to the United States, effective De- 
cember 15, 1941, under an order of the 
Export Permit Branch reported in Cus- 
toms Memorandum WM No. 39, Second 
Revision, Supplement No. 6, December 15, 


Chile 


Transport and Communication 


Air Services Increased.—On November 
22 the Linea Aérea Nacional, which hith- 
erto has operated only between Santiago 
and points to the north as far as Arica, 
inaugurated a new air service to the 
south between Santiago and Concepcion. 
Regular flights will be made with modern 
Lockheed planes, having capacity for 12 
passengers, between the two cities on 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, leav- 
ing Los Cerrillos, the Santiago airport, at 
9 a. m. and returning at 6 p. m. the same 
day. The schedule calls for approxi- 
mately 1 hour and 40 minutes of flying 
time for the distance of more than 400 
kilometers. The inaugural flight was 
made with three planes of officials and 
invited guests. 

Effective November 25, Panagra (Pan 
American Grace Airways) further in- 
creased its services between Santiago and 
Buenos Aires with stops at Mendoza and 
Cordoba and will now maintain daily 
flights on this route. 
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Large Increase in 1941 Air-Line Traf- 
fie—Statistics showing the traffic han- 
dled by the Chilean Air Line (Linea Aérea 
Nacional) for the first 10 months of 1941 
record a notable increase in comparison 
with the 2 preceding years. The number 
of passengers carried and the passenger- 
kilometers were more than double the 
total for the entire year 1940, while hours 
of flight and kilometers flown were nota- 
bly greater. The only decrease was in 
the quantity of official mail handled. 

The 1939 and 1940 traffic over the 
Chilean Air Line made a poor showing 
in comparison with 1938; most of the 
various items had registered a decline, 
and even the number of kilometers was 
smaller in 1940 than in 1938—conse- 
quently, the expansion that has been 
taking place in 1941 represents a very 
marked reversal of the previous trend. 


Cuba 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Finances. — Budgetary 
revenues during the period January 1 to 
December 6, 1941, totaled 70,402,000 
pesos, according to preliminary figures 
released by the Ministry of Finance, com- 
pared with 69,178,000 pesos in the cor- 
responding period of 1940. The 1941 
total does not include budgetary collec- 
tions amounting to 2,000,000 pesos which 
were applied to the repayment of a simi- 
lar amount advanced the Government by 
the Cuban affiliate of a United States 
oil company. It likewise does not in- 
clude the proceeds from the blanket tax 
surcharges created by the _ so-called 
Emergency Tax Law of September 8, 
which totaled about 1,000,000. 

The proceeds from the tax surcharges 
created by the Emergency: Tax Law are 
set aside in a special fund for the serv- 
ice of the short-term Treasury notes 
which that law authorized the Cuban 
Government to issue. A total of 700,000 
pesos of such notes were issued and re- 
tired during November 1941. Decree No. 
3163 of November 24 authorized the issue 
of an additional 2,000,000 pesos of these 
notes to mature within 90 days from the 
date of their issue and to bear interest 
at the rate of 3 percent per annum. 
This issue was offered to the public 
through the local banks, and, according 
to Treasury sources, the entire issue has 
been subscribed. 

The above-mentioned decree also pro- 
vides that the notes, if not retired by 
their maturity date, may be used for the 
payment of profits taxes. 

Budgetary expenditures during the 
1941 period totaled 72,379,000 pesos, 
against 74,172,000 during the same period 
of 1940. ° 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Second Supplementary Agreement 
Signed with the United States—The 
second supplementary trade agreement 
between the United States and Cuba, ne- 
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gotiated under the authority of the Trade 
Agreements Act, was signed at Habang 
on December 23, 1941, according to an 
announcement on that date by the De. 
partment of State, Washington. A sum. 
mary of the provisions of the new sup. 
plementary agreement appears as an ar. 
ticle on page 8 of this issue of FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY. 


Dominican 


Republic 


Economic Conditions 


Most important Dominican Republic 
export products have increased in tota] 
value of shipments, although the total 
value of all exports for the first 9 months 
of 1941 was somewhat under that of the 
corresponding 1940 period. The import 
trade has been averaging about the same 
in value as for 1940. Toward the latter 
part of the year, retail sales averaged wel] 
above the 1940 figures. 

Merchants seem well satisfied with 
present trends, and state that stocks are 
arriving in adequate quantities for their 
present business requirements. As a re- 
sult of insufficient rain in October and 
November, the harvest of the present 
cacao mid-crop has slowed up somewhat, 
but exports are being maintained at a 
reasonable rate, and the value of total 
shipments for 1941 through September is 
greater than for the corresponding period 
of 1940. 


Ecuador 


Exchange and Finance 


Special Exchange Allotment and 
Establishment of Commercial Office in 
Washington.—The President has ap- 
proved a decree-law which authorizes 
a special allotment of $1,500,000 of for- 
eign exchange for the purchase of various 
types of machinery, tools, spare parts, 
etc. The articles which may be imported 
under the special exchange quota are 
specifically listed, and importers are not 
permitted to place orders greater than 
twice the imports of similar products 
during the period from January 1 to 
November 30, 1941. 

Provision is also made that there will 
be a charge against the normal 1942 
exchange quota of the importer to the 
amount of 50 percent of the special quota 
granted under this additional allotment. 
It is understood that if the regulations 
governing priorities, etc., in the United 
States should result in the failure of 
United States firms to fill orders, a later 
allocation of exchange will be made by 
the Ministry of Finance. 

Article 9 of the law provides a tax of 
1 percent on the amount of exchange al- 
located under the law. These funds will 
be used to establish a commercial office 
in Washington, which will be under the 
direct supervision of the Ministry of 
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Finance. Among the duties of this office 
will be the “supplying of all kinds of in- 
formation which may be needed on firms 
included in the ‘Proclaimed List’,” etc. 

The articles which may be imported 
under the special exchange quota are as 
follows: Trucks and tractors; busses; 
tires; repairs for automobiles, trucks, and 
all types of machinery; lubricating oils; 
medicines and pharmaceutical products; 
iron, steel, tin plate, copper, aluminum, 
pronze, and other metals for manufac- 
ture in Ecuador; machinery for agricul- 
ture and road building; typewriters and 
calculating machines; chemical mate- 
rials for industry; tools of all kinds; 
machetes and hand agricultural imple- 
ments; paper, ink, and materials for 
printing; and other articles which the 
Government specially agrees to in view 
of special circumstances. 

The quota is to be granted only for 
those orders which can be placed imme- 
diately for the importation of the speci- 
fied articles. The orders must be made 
up and permits granted prior to February 


Egypt 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Transfer of Discharged Cargo at Er- 
pense of Consignees.—Authority has been 
granted to the Director General of the 
Egyptian Customs Administration to or- 
der the transfer of goods discharged at 
ports and their dependencies to any other 
place in the interior of the country for 
the purpose of completing the necessary 
customs formalities, transfer to be ef- 
fected at the expense and under the re- 
sponsibility of the consignees, according 
to a proclamation of August 7, 1941, in 
the Journal Officiel of that date. 

Consignees may also be required to 
withdraw their goods from the wharves, 
or customs stores, within a given time, 
and in cases of noncompliance the Direc- 
tor General of the Customs Administra- 
tion may order the transfer of the goods 
to any place of his selection, the transfer 
to be effected at the expense and under 
the responsibility of the consignees. 

Cotton Yarns, Dried Beans, Porcelain 
Ware, and Cottonseed oil: Exports Pro- 
hibited. —Cotton yarns, dried beans, all 
articles made of porcelain, and cottonseed 
oil may not be exported from Egypt—by 
decrees issued by the Ministry of Finance 
on July 7, July 20, August 21, and Novem- 
ber 25, 1941, respectively, and published 
in the Journal Officiel of July 14, July 26, 
August 28, and November 25. 

The prohibition on cottonseed oil was 
effected so as to check the increase in 
the price of soap and cottonseed oil, since 
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the latter is the main ingredient of most 
soaps and cooking oils manufactured in 
Egypt. 


French Morocco 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import License Taxes to Equalize Prices 
Authorized—Import license taxes may 
be assessed on goods imported into the 
French Zone of Morocco, under provisions 
of a dahir of September 16, 1941, mod- 
ifying the dahir of February 25, 1941, 
which established a compensation office 
for regulating prices and authorized ex- 
port license taxes. The dahir of Sep- 
tember 16 was published in the Bulletin 
Officiel of September 26. 

[See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Novem- 
ber 29 for announcement of the dahir of 
February 25.] 

Barley Flour and Groats: Export Taxes 
Fized.* 

Authorization for Export Tax on Cer- 
tain Products Canceled.* 

Citrus-Fruit Boxes: Manufacture and 
Trade Restricted.* 

Special Licenses No Longer Required 
for Imports of Most Japanese Products.* 

Horses and Mules: Export Taxes 
Fized.* 

Dried Legume Seeds: Export Licenses 
Required.* 

Food Parcels: Exportation of Commer- 
cial Shipments Prohibited.* 

Vetches: Exportation Prohibited.* 

Nioras: Export Standards Established.* 


Germany 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


All Mail Service Suspended to Ger- 
many and Italy and to Areas Controlled 
by Germany or Italy.—All mail service 
(including letters, packages, parcel post, 
etc.) from the United States to Germany 
or Italy, or to any post office, port, or 
place under the control of Germany or 
Italy, has been suspended, effective from 
December 11, 1941, according to an an- 
nouncement of that date in the U. S. 
Postal Bulletin of December 12. 

For the present, “any post office, port, 
or place under the control of Germany 
or Italy” is to be considered as including 
all of continental Europe except Gibral- 
tar, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, Turkey, the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics, and unoccupied France. 

{Suspension of parcel-post service to Ger- 
many was announced in FoREIGN COMMERCE 


WEEKLY on November 18, 1939, and to Italy 
on June 29, 1940.] 


Hungary 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Duty Changes on Textile Manu- 
tures of Artificial Fibers.* 
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India 


Exchange and Finance 


Indian Customs and Central Excise 
Revenue.—The total of gross customs 
and central excise revenues realized in 
the first 6 months of the present Indian 
fiscal year (April 1 to September 30, 
1941) was 280,300,000 rupees, compared 
with 239,900,000 during the same period 
last year. Of the half-year total for 
1941, import duties accounted for 201,- 
600,000 rupees, export duties for 15,600,- 
000, land customs and miscellaneous for 
3,100,000, and central excise duties for 
59,900,000 rupees. 


There has been a marked improvement 
in the sales of Defense Savings Certifi- 
cates since July of this year. 


Import License Reguirement.—Effec- 
tive November 1, 1941, import licenses 
for goods from non-Empire territories 
are required to be issued in duplicate. 
The additional copy which is to be marked 
“For Exchange-Control Purposes” must 
be surrendered by the importer to the 
authorized exchange dealer when apply- 
ing for the opening of a credit, a transfer 
to a nonresident account, or a remittance 
of exchange. 

Renewals of Letters of Credit for Im- 
ports from the United States.—Author- 
ized dealers in foreign exchange were in- 
formed by the Reserve Bank on October 
21 that, where import licenses have been 
issued which allow the delivery of goods 
ex-works in the United States, credits 
may be opened so as to permit shipment 
within a month after such delivery. 
Where delivery has been made but ship- 
ment has been delayed, because of lack 
of shipping space, the importer may ap- 
ply for extension of the credit. 

Where the import license stipulates 
that shipment must be made within a 
specified period, the expiry date of the 
credit may be fixed at 15 days after the 
final date of shipment. Where the mer- 
chant wishes to extend the credit be- 
yond the date fixed as above, he should 
be instructed to apply for an extension 
of the import license. 


Bank of England Notes.—Holders in 
India of Bank of England notes were re- 
quired to present them to the Reserve 
Bank of India, for exchange into rupees 
before December 4, 1941. Travelers 
passing through the country, authorized 
dealers, and money changers were ex- 
empted from this requirement. Effec- 
tive from October 5, persons who bring 
Bank of England notes into India are re- 
quired to offer them for sale to the Re- 
serve Bank, presumably forthwith. 
Travelers to the United Kingdom may 
buy Bank of England notes in India. 

Proposed Bank for Native States.— 
There are reports current of a project 
to establish a bank to finance the eco- 
nomic development of the native Indian 
States. The promoters are said to have 


been assured the cooperation of several 
princes in western and central India. 
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Transfer of Ceylon’s Currency Re- 
serve.—A part of Ceylon’s currency re- 
serve has reportedly been transferred to 
the Reserve Bank of India. The link be- 
tween the Ceylon and Indian rupees re- 
mains, and financial circles expect it to 
continue. 

It is understood that the transfer of 
the metallic reserve by the Ceylon Cur- 
rency Commission will be followed by the 
transfer of other assets. Ceylon is ex- 
pected to buy securities and obtain in- 
come from the currency reserve. 

Ceylon sends most of its exports to 
Great Britain and obtains the greater 
part of its imports from India, thus re- 
quiring rupees more than sterling and 
even sometimes being able to sell sterling 
to India. The transfer of the reserve to 
Bombay is expected to facilitate these 
exchange operations. 


Iran 


Exchange and Finance 


Settlement of Old Accounts.—The 
Iranian Exchange Commission has 
agreed, in principle, to a settlement of 
old accounts owed to United States firms 
and has authorized individual remit- 
tances at the prevailing official rate of 
about 35 rials to the dollar (former of- 
ficial rate was about 17 to the dollar). 

To take advantage of this offer, United 
States firms should advise their Iranian 
debtors immediately to apply directly to 
the Iranian Exchange Commission for 
exchange permits. 

Where the rial deposit is now held by 
a bank or attorney, he or it should be 
informed by the United States firm of 
its willingness to accept payment at the 
official rate. This procedure is preferable 
to cabling the American Consulate at 
Tehran. 

As these facilities may be of limited 
duration, United States firms desirous 
of effecting a settlement should act 


promptly. 
Italy 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


All Mail Service Suspended to-Ger- 
many and Italy, and to Areas Controlled 
by Germany or Italy.—See Germany. 


Liberia 
Exchange and Finance 


Government Finances in Sound Con- 
dition.—The Liberian Government con- 
tinued to operate under a balanced bud- 
get in 1940, despite the loss of European 
markets for many staple products and 
other adverse trade factors, says the an- 
nual report of the Financial Adviser for 
that year. 

Government revenue was maintained 
by doubling the rate of the hut tax, while 
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increased receipts from royalties on gold 
mining also had a favorable influence, 
and these greater internal-revenue re- 
turns more than compensated for dimin- 
ished customs receipts, etc. In conse- 
quence, obligations on the funded debt 
were paid in full, and the internal float- 
ing debt was substantially reduced. 


Netherlands 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Certain Restrictions on Exports of Nu- 
merous Commodities to Germany Re- 
moved.—Upon exportation to Germany, 
certificates from the Netherlands Cen- 
tral Service for Imports and Exports are 
no longer required beginning November 
10, 1941, for an extensive list of important 
nonagricultural commodities—by the 
terms of an order of November 4, pub- 
lished in the Staatscourant of that date. 
Certificates must still be secured for their 
exportation to other destinations, and, 
where the terms of the Distribution Law 
1939 apply, the necessary purchase, de- 
livery, and transportation permits must 
be secured in all cases. 


Tht commodities concerned include a 
number of minerals (including coal), 
hides, leather, furs, gums, resins, turpen- 
tine, colors, paints, varnishes, numerous 
chemical products, unexposed films, silk, 
rayon, wool, fibers of vegetable origin, 
and most textile manufactures, including 
clothing. 


Brewers’ Grains and Malt: Import Mo- 
nopoly Fee Refunds and Equalization 
Payments on Domestic Products Can- 
celled.* 


Gold and Silver Manufactures: Impor- 
tation Restricted to Certain Articles.* 
Beer: Excise Tax Again Increased.* 


Nicaragua 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation—The exchange 
situation was somewhat easier during the 
month of November, as every effort was 
made by the authorities to permit im- 
porters to obtain much-needed stocks 
from overseas. The curb market was 
active, yet the rate quoted was more 
favorable to the cordoba. 


Norway 


Tarif{fs and Trade Controls 


Supplementary Trade Agreement Con- 
cluded with Sweden.—An agreement be- 
tween Norway and Sweden supplementing 
the trade and clearing agreement con- 
cluded on April 8, 1941, was entered into 
in Stockholm on September 4, 1941, for 
the remainder of that year, according 
to an announcement made in Stockholm.* 
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Panama 


Exchange and Finance 


Redemption of Olympic Bonds.—The 
Comptroller General has given notice 
that all outstanding 6 percent Olympic 
bonds should be presented during the 
month of December for retirement. It is 
understood that $359,000 in bonds of the 
original $600,000 issue are outstanding— 
believedly held by Panamanian investors, 


Paraguay 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Educational and Advertising Motion- 
Picture Films: New National Press De- 
partment Charged With Suggesting Im- 
port-Duty Exemption or Reduction— 
The Paraguayan National Department of 
Press and Propaganda created by decree- 
law No. 9,351 of October 22, 1941, pub- 
lished in the Gaceta Oficial, October 23, 
1941, Asuncion, is charged—among other 
duties concerning tourism, the theater, 
the moving-picture industry, recreational 
and sporting activities—with suggesting 
to the Government the exemption from 
or reduction of import duties on educa- 
tional and advertising motion-picture 
films. This newly created government 
department also has control over radio 
broadcasting, government press relations, 
and social and political literature. 


Sugar: Exportable Surplus Exempted 
From Export Duty.—The sugar which the 
Paraguayan Government is purchasing 
from domestic sugar companies at a fixed 
price of 19 pesos per kilogram has been 
exempted from export duty, additional 
charges, and port charges, by a decree 
(No. 9,270) dated October 17, published 
in the Gaceta Oficial, October 18, 1941, 
Asuncion. The Government has agreed 
to purchase all sugar over 9,000,000 kilo- 
grams which must be reserved for domes- 
tic use. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of August 
23, 1941, for notice of decree No. 7,764 of July 
9, 1941, fixing higher Government guaran- 
teed prices for export surplus of sugar.] 

Ships and Boats: Exportation Condi- 
tionally Permitted.—The export prohibi- 
tion on ships and boats of Paraguayan 
national registry, established by decree 
No. 19,336 of January 9, 1940, has been 
modified so as to permit the exportation 
of ships and boats whenever the Para- 
guayan National Merchant Marine is not 
adversely affected thereby, or when some 
advantage to the National Merchant 
Marine is to be gained—under provisions 
of decree No. 9,176, dated October 10, 
1941, published in the Gaceta Official, 
October 11, 1941, Asuncion. In such 


cases a special export permit is required 
from the Executive Power, who will con- 
sult with the competent technical offices. 
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The interested firm or person must de- 
posit 60 percent of the value of the ship 
as guaranty, or else offer a personal guar- 
anty satisfactory to the Ministry of War 
and Marine. 

[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of January 


4, 1941, for notice of the decree (No. 19,336) 
of January 9, 1940.] 


Reunion 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Fresh or Frozen Fish: Import Duties 
Greatly Reduced.* 

Hydrocarbons for Motor Fuel: Com- 
pulsory Admixture of Domestic Alcohol 
Fized at 75 Percent.* 

Vanilla: Export Inspection Required.* 


Sweden 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Wheat, Rye, and Flours: Suspension of 
Compulsory Minimum Milling and Mizx- 
ing Percentages for Domestic Grain Con- 
tinued—The Swedish regulations re- 
quiring that a specified minimum per- 
centage of domestic wheat or rye must 
be present in bread grain milled in 
Sweden are continued suspended for the 
period September 1, 1941, to August 31, 
1942, by a royal decree No. 709 of August 
30, 1941, according to an announcement 
made in Stockholm. 

The enforcement of these milling reg- 
ulations has been suspended since May 
1, 1941. 

[For a previous announcement, see For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 21, 1941.] 

Supplementary Trade Agreement Con- 
cluded with Norway.—See Norway. 


United Kingdom 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Additional Items Made Subject to Ex- 
port License.—Certain office equipment, 
electrical and gas appliances, sanitary 
towels, and transparent wrappings and 
articles may not be exported from the 
United Kingdom to any destination ex- 
cept under license, according to an order 
of October 26 by the Treasury, effective 
November 13, 1941. 

The specified articles are: Accounting, 
adding-calculating, listing, tadulating, 
and typewriting machines (separately 
and in combination); dictating ma- 
chines; electrical apparatus and appli- 
ances of a kind used for domestic pur- 
poses and parts thereof, wholly or mainly 
of metal; accumulators and batteries and 
battery cans; bells, buzzers, and indica- 
tors and parts thereof, wholly or mainly 
of metal; electro-magnets; hair curling, 
waving, and drying appliances and parts 
thereof, wholly or mainly of metal; light- 
ing and wiring appliances and fittings, 
wholly or mainly of metal; massage ap- 
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pliances and parts thereof, wholly or 
mainly of metal; overhead line acces- 
sories; pocket lamps, hand torches, and 
inspection lamps and cases therefor; gas- 
lighting appliances and fittings; gas ap- 
paratus and appliances of a kind used for 
domestic purposes; sanitary towels and 
substitutes therefor and articles manu- 
factured wholly or mainly of cellulose 
wadding; and transparent cellulose wrap- 
pings and articles made therefrom. 

The existing export-licensing require- 
ments with respect to X-ray tubes and 
X-ray valves are superseded by the pro- 
vision that licenses will, in future, be re- 
quired to export X-ray apparatus and 
parts thereof. 

Regulations for Imports from China.— 
Applicants for licenses to import goods 
into the United Kingdom consigned from 
China will be required to complete an 
undertaking that payment for those im- 
ports will be made through a bank in 
China approved by the exchange control 
authorities for this purpose and that pay- 
ment will be made within a specified pe- 
riod, according to an announcement by 
the Board of Trade November 13, 1941. 
They will also be required to submit to 
the Import Licensing Department from 
time to time returns specifying the goods 
imported under license and the remit- 
tances made in payment thereof. 


Uruguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Radio Receiving Sets: Dutiable Weight 
Again on Gross Basis.—The weight basis 
in Uruguay for the application of the 
fixed official customs valuation for duty 
purposes on radio receiving sets has been 
changed back from net to gross weight by 
a decree dated November 28, published 
in the Diario Oficial, December 4, 1941, 
Montevideo. This repeals a decree of 
October 5, 1938, which had changed the 
dutiable weight basis from gross to net 
weight. The present change will aid 
domestic manufacturers of radio receiv- 
ers and will increase customs revenue. 

The import duty on radio receiving 
sets is 120 percent (including surtax) of 
a fixed official customs valuation of 1 
peso per gross (formerly net) kilogram. 

Wheat: Minimum Prices Proposed for 
1941-42 Crop—A project of law sent to 
the Uruguayan Assembly by the President 
on November 24, 1941, would establish 
regulations governing trade in wheat, in- 
cluding provisional fixed minimum prices, 
according to the Diario Oficial, Decem- 
ber 4, 1941, Montevideo. 

The law would fix provisional minimum 
prices of wheat as follows: 5.80 pesos 
per 100 kilograms for wheat delivered 
in Montevideo in official granaries or in 
other deposits indicated by the Bank 
of the Republic, during the months of 
December 1941 and January 1942; 5.85 
pesos for the months of February and 
March, 1942; 5.90 pesos during April 
and May, 1942; 5.95 pesos during June 
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and July, 1942; 6.00 pesos during August 
and September, 1942; and 6.05 pesos 
during October and November 1942. 
The law would authorize the Executive 
Power to increase the above prices within 
45 days from the publication of the law 
after it has passed, drawing upon profits 
from foreign-exchange control for this 
purpose. The Bank of the Republic 
would be authorized to buy, sell, or ex- 
port wheat, after consultation with the 
Ministry of Livestock and Agriculture. 

Another provision of the law would 
oblige flour mills to purchase preferably 
domestic wheat. In case it is necessary 
to import wheat, this would be done by 
the Bank of the Republic, and the wheat 
would be distributed to flour mills under 
regulations yet to be established. 

Vegetable Fiber Paste: Permitted Di- 
rect Customs Clearance.—Vegetable fiber 
paste for the manufacture of paper has 
been added to the list of articles per- 
mitted direct clearance by the Uruguayan 
customs authorities, without the neces- 
sity of being entered into the customs 
warehouse—by a decree of November 
21, published in the Diario Oficial, De- 
cember 3, 1941, Montevideo. Originally 
only lumber, tiles, bricks, and other con- 
struction material could be cleared di- 
rectly—that is, from the vessel to the 
wagon, truck, or other means of trans- 
port. 


A decree of March 14, 1941, added a 
long list of products which are also per- 
mitted direct customs clearance, and 
vegetable fiber paste for the manufacture 
of paper is now added to that list. 





In Malta—British island in the mid- 
Mediterranean—the importation of ra- 
dio-receiving sets from all countries is 
now prohibited by legislation. Importa- 
tion of parts is still allowed on a small 
scale. Second-hand deals, service, and 


repairs constitute the sole radio business 
in Malta today. 
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Aeronautical 
Products 


* Brazit.—A special credit of 12,000,000 
milreis (approximately $616,000 at the 
free rate of exchange) with which to 
purchase aircraft and parts was provided 
by decree-law 3834 of November 18. The 
credit will be used as follows: 10,000,000 
milreis for 50 airplanes, 1,000,000 milreis 
for parts and accessories, and 1,000,000 
milreis for manufacturing license. The 
equipment will be purchased in the United 
States. 


Automotive 
Products 


* CHILE.—Few unsold passenger cars are 
available, but a substantial number is 
said to be en route and the situation ap- 
pears to show improvement. Steady de- 
mand still exists for trucks, but none are 
being offered for sale at this time because 
of inability to deliver. Dealers in auto- 
motive products have marked up prices 
sharply because they fear that within a 
relatively short time shipments from the 
United States may practically cease. 


* Ecypt.—Registrations of all makes of 
passenger cars, including U. S., decreased 
in the first 9 months of 1941 from the 
same period of 1940. However, though 
registrations of trucks and busses de- 
creased, sales of United States makes in- 
creased by 38 units. Registrations num- 
bered 174 passenger cars (122 United 
States) and 252 trucks and busses (242 
United States) in the 1941 period, against 
1,310 passenger cars (817 U. S.) and 276 
trucks and busses (204 United States) 
last year. 


* Iran.—Imports of motor vehicles in- 
cluded the following during the fiscal year 
ended March 20, 1941: 735 passenger cars 
(505 from the United States and 217 from 
Germany); 327 truck chasses (269 
United States and 58 Soviet Union); 11 
busses, ambulances, hearses, etc. (all 
United States); 1 fire engine, water 
sprinkler, snow plow, etc. (Switzerland) ; 
and 360 motorcycles (355 Germany and 
5 Great Britain). Similar figures for the 
year ended March 20, 1940, are not avail- 
able, though it is known that passenger- 
car imports from the United States in- 
creased in value to 7,972,799 rials from 
6,833,611 rials in the preceding fiscal year, 
while truck chassis imports showed a 
much larger gain, rising to 6,138,335 from 
1,451,390 rials (about 45 rials equal to $1). 
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* Pervu.—The importation of second- 
hand passenger cars for commercial or 
resale purposes is authorized by a su- 
preme resolution of November 23, 1941. 
The prologue of the resolution states that 
the conditions which caused the issu- 
ance of the resolution of April 27, 1941, 
prohibiting such importations, have now 
changed as a result of the international 
conflict. 


Beverages 


* Nicaracua.—Since there is no local 
production of wine, Nicaragua is depend- 
ent entirely upon imports for its sup- 
plies. Annual imports seldom exceeded 
15,000 to 18,000 liters. Several kinds of 
wines are imported, but most of the 
sales are limited chiefly to ordinary 
classes of table wines. Such white wines 
as Sauterne, Graves, Chablis, Barsac, 
and Rhine types and such red types as 
Pommard, Burgundy, and Claret are 
most popular. Champagne is popular 
for serving at weddings and important 
banquets. Cooking wines are seldom 
used, and very little wine is sold to the 
ordinary householder. Most of the wine 
is purchased by the clubs in the few 
larger towns, while a few hotels serve 
this beverage. 

Import figures for the years 1938 to 
1940, inclusive, and for the first 9 months 
of 1941 indicate a sharp increase in im- 
ports of United States wines. All wine 
is imported in bottles; there is no bulk 
importation and subsequent bottling in 
Nicaragua. No large stocks are held by 
importers nor by the principal users. 


Chemicals 


* ARGENTINA.—Exports of dried blood 
from Argentina increased in 1941. An 
unofficial compilation of shipping mani- 
fests, known as “Frutos del Pais” gives the 
total 1940 exports of dried blood at 10,713 
metric tons, increasing to 13,522 tons 
during the first 10 months of 1941. To- 
tal exports, according to official Argen- 
tine export statistics of this commodity, 
were 11,183 tons in 1940, compared with 
12,563 tons in 1939. 

Practically all dried blood produced is 
exported—therefore the above figures 
give a fairly accurate indication of local 
production. Dried blood is exported by 
the meat-packing houses as well as by 
independent exporters. A part of the 


output of the mea‘t-packing houses is 
sometimes exported by the independent 
shippers, because they often are able to 
obtain additional shipping space, which 
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In addition to ob- 
taining some of their supplies from the 
meat-packing houses, the independent 
exporters also buy from those slaughter 
houses which are not meat-packing 
houses. 


is now at a premium. 


At present there is no demand for 
powders and other coating chemicals 
used by manufacturers of fluorescent 
light bulbs, inasmuch as these bulbs are 
not as yet made in Argentina. There is 
considerable interest in fluorescent light- 
ing, and a few of the fixtures have been 
assembled locally, but most projects in- 
volving the commercial production of flu- 
orescent fixtures and bulbs have been 
held up because of difficulty in obtaining 
necessary equipment and materials from 
abroad, principally the United States, 
It is probable that the manufacture of 
fluorescent bulbs and similar accessories 
will be undertaken at some future time. 


* CANADA—Two subsidiary chemical 
concerns of United States companies 
were established in Ontario during No- 
vember 1941, according to announce- 
ments. One subsidiary is preparing to 
start production of finishing agents, sul- 
phonated oils, wetting-out agents, and 
other chemical agents. A glue company 
of Pennsylvania will establish a branch 
at Kitchener, to produce vegetable, ca- 
sein, and resin glues. 


* CuHILE—The nitrate industry in Chile 
has maintained its activity, and, while 
statistics are not available, both pro- 
duction and shipments are reported to 
have been in satisfactory volume in Au- 
gust 1941. It is not anticipated that 
there will be any material change in the 
nitrate situation for some time to come. 

Potassium salts to the amount of 30,- 
000 tons annually are to be produced by 
the Sociedad Chilena Explotadora de 
Potasa at its new plant in Salar de Pin- 
tados. It is planned also to erect a new 
plant for the manufacture of ammonium 
nitrate. 


* Cuina.—Caustic soda and bleaching 
powder are produced by electrolysis of 
salt found in Szechwan. Construction 
of a large-size soda-ash plant is being 
held up because of difficulty of importing 
machinery. 

Production of caustic soda by pri- 
vately owned factories in unoccupied 
China amounted to 518 tons during the 
first half of 1940 and 954 tons during the 
first half of 1941. Production during the 
second half of 1940 amounted to 765 tons. 

Only 7 tons of bleaching powder were 
produced in the first half of 1940, but 


192 tons were made during the first half {| - 


of 1941. Production of bleaching pow- 
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der for the entire year 1940 amounted 
to 137 tons. 

Among the chemical industries devel- 
oped in unoccupied China since the out- 
break of Sino-Japanese hostilities, alco- 
hol plants showed very rapid growth. 
During the past 4 years 36 alcohol plants 
have been erected with private capital. 
Total capacity of these factories: 4,500,- 
000 gallons annually. The large produc- 
tion of sugarcane in Szechwan yields 
large amounts of molasses to be used as 
raw material for the alcohol plants. 

Annual production of privately owned 
alcohol plants in all China before the 
outbreak of hostilities amounted to 
2,388,000 gallons. Production in 1940 
in unoccupied China—Hunan, Chung- 
king and other cities of Szechwan Prov- 
ince, Sian and other cities of Shensi 
Province, and Kweichow—amounted to 
6,050,000 gallons. 

In addition to the privately owned fac- 
tories, there are seven alcohol plants 
operated by the National Resources 
Commission producing alcohol from 
molasses and potatoes. 


* CuBA.—Total Cuban imports of cal- 
cium carbide were 2,038 metric tons val- 
ued at $98,352 in 1940, compared with 
2.265 tons valued at $98,981 in 1939. The 
United States and Canada were the 
sources for these imports. 


* IRELAND (E1rE) .—Importation of 18,000 
tons of superphosphates, ground mineral 
phosphates, and compound fertilizers, 
are authorized during the period Novem- 
ber 1, 1941, and October 31, 1942, which 
is the eighth quota period. 


* ITaLy.—With its unmistakably strong 
tendency toward centralization at the 
outbreak of the war, the chemical in- 
dustry of Italy, numbering 4,500 con- 
cerns and occupying roughly 150,000 
people, with capital investments of about 
38,000,000,000 lire, is reported to be de- 
veloping plans for greater self-sufficiency, 
in spite of difficulties encountered in con- 
nection with the war—according to ar- 
ticles appearing in a foreign publication. 
A higher degree of autarchy was also 
recommended by the Corporation of the 
Chemical Industries which held a meet- 
ing in Rome in October 1941. With the 
exception of discussions concerning 
chemical uses of agricultural wastes and 
expansion of installations in the indus- 
try, the meeting was devoted to discuss- 
ing chemical problems connected with 
agriculture and armament. 

The expansion of its agricultural chem- 
ical industry is of particular importance 
to Italy, whose national wealth is closely 
linked with healthy conditions in agri- 
culture. The chemical industry supplied 
agriculture with insecticides, fungicides, 
herbicides, and similar products. 

For the preparations of copper sulfate 
alone—indispensable in wine culture— 
25,000 to 30,000 tons of copper is required 
annually. As a result of the war and 
the cessation of copper imports, a change 
occurred in this industry. Nevertheless, 
9,250 tons of copper still were available 
to the industry for the coming agricul- 
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tural year, of which 6,650 tons are re- 
served for the preparations of copper 
sulfate, sold under various trade names 
such as “Ramital” and “Cupramin or 
Antikryptogan P 1.” The sale of copper 
sulfate is to be strictly controlled. 

To offset the shortage of citric acid, the 
Corporation of the Chemical Industries 
has restricted exports of lemons. So far 
as pharmaceutical citric acid is con- 
cerned, efforts are being made to ex- 
pedite enlargement of industrial estab- 
lishments. 

It is also anticipated that exports of 
raw materials required for the prepara- 
tion of tartaric acid will be restricted. 


* NETHERLANDS INDIES.—Cultivation of 
derris in the Netherlands Indies did not 
begin until about 1937, but since that 
year there has been a steady increase in 
production. In 1939 a total of 5,000 hec- 
tares were planted by the estates, 6,500 
in 1940, and 8,000 in 1941. In addition, 
there is a rather large amount of native 
cultivation. Almost the entire amount 
is exported, chiefly to the United States 
and Great Britain. It is estimated that 
1,000 metric tons was exported in 1941 
and that 1,200 will be available for export 
in 1942. 

Shipping space for derris root has been 
greatly curtailed for many months, and 
(as with most other “nonstrategic” mate- 
rials) shipments of derris are delayed or 
limited because of the priority given to 
products important to the Allied war 
effort. 


* UnitepD Kincpom.—For several years 
much was published in the British trade 
papers on the subject of manufacturing 
calcium carbide in England. An item in 
a British chemical journal in October 
1941 referred to the statement by the 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry 
of Supply in answer to a question in the 
Commons, that a factory for the pro- 
duction of calcium carbide is now in op- 
eration and that a second factory is 
under erection. 

Before the war the relative advantages, 
under the conditions existing in various 
parts of the United Kingdom, of thermal- 
generated electricity or hydroelectric 
power in carbide production were keenly 
debated, but information on which of the 
systems has actually been chosen, and on 
whether the planned rate of carbide 
production is such as to allow a surplus 
for the manufacture of cyanamide or 
acetylene-derived synthetics, will not be 
given out until after the end of the war. 

In connection with the plan to increase 
output of cultivated land in the United 
Kingdom, the United Kingdom is looking 
to the United States for phosphatic fer- 
tilizers, but domestic output of nitrog- 
enous fertilizers and of lime is to be ex- 
panded to take care of the demand for 
those fertilizers. 


Coal and Coke 


* ARGENTINA.—Coal imports from the 
United States have shown a steady in- 
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crease since the beginning of 1941, Sep- 
tember arrivals amounting to 43,474 tons, 
compared with 21,679 in August and 
4,789 in January. Argentine coke im- 
ports from the United States advanced 
to 6,164 tons in September, from 3,557 
in August and only 124 in January. 

There has been a slow but steady de- 
cline in Argentine fuel reserves during 
the first 9 months of 1941—reserves on 
hand on September 30 amounting to 
899,988 tons, in comparison with 1,202,- 
077 on January 31. At the present rate 
of deliveries and consumption, it is ex- 
pected that all reserves will be exhausted 
within a year and a half. However, in- 
creased shipments from the United 
States are encouraging, and the United 
States Maritime Commission announce- 
ment in August 1941 that nine ships 
would be assigned to the exclusive trans- 
port of coal to Brazil, Uruguay, and Ar- 
gentina is expected to relieve in part 
the fuel shipping situation. It is also re- 
ported possible that Italian ships in Ar- 
gentine ports, recently acquired by the 
Government, may be used in fuel trans- 
portation. 

The Argentine Government is taking 
more stringent steps to regulate and con- 
trol the fuel supply. Funds are also 
being advanced to facilitate production 
of known resources and to explore pos- 
sibilities. Experiments are being made 
to stimulate the use of corn as a coal 
substitute, although such experiments 
are still too incomplete to permit judg- 
ment on the efficiency of the effort and 
the part it may play in the future. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee and Cocoa 


* Brazit.—Conditions prevailing in the 
Santos coffee market continue to be re- 
garded as unsatisfactory. Prices have 
been weak, type 4 strictly soft being 
quoted in the spot market at 42$500 per 
10 kilograms—which, since the minimum 
export price is 46$000, does not permit 
acceptance of orders for shipment 
abroad. 

Entries into Santos have been so re- 
duced, despite the Departamento Na- 
cional do Café’s undertaking to maintain 
2,200,000 bags available, that according to 
official figures port stocks have fallen off 
to approximately 350,000 bags. Uncer- 
tainties in regard to stocks have led to 
a demand for an official survey of stocks— 
the last survey having taken place in 
1937. It was stated that, beginning No- 
vember 27, entries into the port would 
be substantially increased and, if trans- 
portation conditions permitted, approxi- 
mately 30,000 bags would be released 
daily until official stocks reached about 
1,000,000 bags. 

Despite the handicaps under which the 
market is laboring, exports during No- 
vember will probably exceed 600,000 
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bags—a substantial improvement com- 
pared with October. 


* British West Inpies.—The following 
tables set forth the exports of cocoa 
beans from Jamaica for the calendar 
years 1939 and 1940 and for the 9-month 
period of 1941: 














Country of January~- 
A 1939 1940 Septem- 
destination ber 1941 
Pounds Pounds Pounds 
| i ELSES 5, 155, 264 | 1,975,341 | 3, 443, 791 
Other countries____- 29, 418 63, 212 1,000 
a 5, 184, 682 | 2,038, 553 | 3, 444, 791 











There are two cocoa-bean crops in 
Jamaica. The autumn or main crop 
matures from September to February, 
while the spring crop comes to maturity 
from April to June. A normal autumn 
crop amounts to 25,000 bags of 200 
pounds each, and a normal spring crop 
amounts to 15,000 bags. 

It was estimated that the 1941 autumn 
crop of cocoa beans would reach 30,000 
bags. The autumn crop of 1940 was 
20,000 bags. The spring crop of 1941 
amounted to 15,000 bags, against 10,000 
bags in 1940. 

Owing to a heavy demand from Can- 
ada, all cocoa beans have been shipped 
as fast as harvested. There are no 
stocks on hand from previous crops. 

The outlook for the sale of Jamaica 
cocoa beans is very good. The Canadian 
demand at the present high offerings is 
reported to be greater than the supply, 
in consequence of difficulties in securing 
cocoa beans from Africa. 

Some cocoa was expected from the 
Trinidad and Grenada estates toward the 
end of December, though production for 
the month was not expected to exceed 
800,000 pounds. Revised estimates put 
the total 1941-42 crop at approximately 
16,000,000 pounds. 

There is a possibility that England 
may take over and market 7,000 tons of 
the new 1941-42 crop. This represents 
almost the entire estimated yield, and 
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Trinidad and Grenada exporters and 
planters are endeavoring to modify the 
position to the extent that England will 
take only the plantation grade and leave 
the remainder of the crop to be marketed 
in the regular way. 

On December 5, 1941, the Trinidad 
Legislative Council approved the ex- 
penditure of $100,000 as reimbursement 
to cocoa planters for expenses incurred 
in improving cocoa production on their 
estates during 1940. 

Prices are still nominal at $11.00 to 
$11.50 per fanega of 110 pounds for all 
grades. 


* Et Satvapor.—The 1940-41 coffee crop 
is estimated at 672,356 bags and the 
1941-42 crop at 925,000 bags. 

Exports of hulled coffee, in 60-kilogram 
bags, have been as follows: 





No- No- Janu- | Janu- 
eit te vem- | vem- | ary-No- |ary-No- 
Destination ber ber | vember | vember 


1940 | 1941 1940 1941 


Bags Bags Bags Bags 
.| 1,580 | 3,220 | 926,058 | 621,950 
1,580 | nil | 724,239 | 505, 625 


To all countries - 
To the United States 








The carry-over of coffee stocks and of 
Salvadoran stocks in the port of Puerto 
Barrios, Guatemala, as of November 30, 
1941, is given below, together with the 
figures for October 31, 1941, and Novem- 
ber 30, 1940: 

















Nov. 30, | Oct. 31, | Nov. 30, 
Item 1940 1941 1941 
‘i nines —| | —_—____|_____ 
Bags | Bags | Bags 
Stocks in ports. - - 5, 448 | 
Stocks in interior- 4, 000 
Stocks of the ‘‘Regula- 
tory Quota” held by 
the Mortgage Bank 9, 930 13, 301 
Total carry-over 9, 448 | 9, 930 13, 301 





Coffee prices in El] Salvador are always 
quoted in United States dollars, f. o. b. 
ship at local ports, all export and spe- 
cial taxes paid. The following are the 
average current prices for the most gen- 
erally recognized grades: 





| Endof | End of | End of 


Grade | Novem- | October | Novem- 
| ber 1940 1941 ber 1941 
Current unwashed .| $0.05 $0.12 | $0.1225 
Superior unwashed- 055 | 25 | . 125 
Low-grown washed _- . 07625 1425 . 1425 
Medium-grown washed.| . 08125 . 1475 | . 14875 
High-grown washed. _- . 08125 1525 15 





* VENEZUELA.—There were no exports of 
coffee from Venezuela during September 
and October. Stocks as of October 31 
were estimated at 325,000 bags, of which 
approximately one-half were in the hands 
of the Banco Agricola y Pecuario. Local 
coffee exporters are still of the opinion 
that the new crop will yield around 
800,000 bags. 

Venezuela’s coffee quota for the coming 
year has been placed at 465,970 bags by 
the Inter-American Coffee Agreement, 
but only 275,506 bags will be exported 
after deduction is made of the amounts 
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shipped in excess of the allotted share 
during the past quota year. It is esti- 
mated that approximately 250,000 bags 
will be sold to countries other than the 
United States, making a total of 525,506 
bags which Venezuela will be able to ex- 
port during the coming year. A surplus 
of nearly 800,000 bags is therefore an- 
ticipated at the end of the quota year, 
the larger part of which will be in the 
hands of the Banco Agricola y Pecuario, 


Fish and Products 


* BriTIsH MaLaya.—Fish constitutes one 
of the two staple articles of diet for the 
Asiatic population of Malaya, the other 
being rice. During 1940, approximately 
84,000 tons of “wet” fish were landed in 
Malaya, compared with about 90,000 tons 


‘during 1939. However, statistics from the 


Unfederated Malay States are incomplete 
and the actual catch landed in Malaya 
is somewhat larger than the figure indi- 
cated. The Fisheries Department of the 
Straits Settlements and the Federated 
Malay States estimates the Malayan mar- 
ket for fresh fish at 100,000 tons per year. 


* CanaDA.—The catch of green herring 
this past season, to November 22, 1941, 
amounts to 28,537 tons, according to a 
report issued by the Chief Supervisor of 
Fisheries in Vancouver. From this catch 
600,648 cases of herring of 48 pounds 
each have been canned and 1,093 tons of 
herring meal and 121,827 Imperial gal- 
lons of herring oil produced. 

The herring run in the Gulf of Georgia 
has been so great that the Dominion 
Department of Fisheries has extended 
this area’s original quota of 30,000 tons 
by an additional 3,500 tons. 

It is now reported that the British 
Government is willing to purchase 5,000 
long tons of canned herring, represent- 
ing approximately 233,000 cases, in addi- 
tion to the 1,600,000 cases ordered before 
the herring season opened. The addi- 
tional offer of the British Government 
to buy 5,000 long tons of canned herring 
at a price of $3.55 a case is contingent 
upon the packers’ ability to furnish the 
tomato sauce. The price of $3.55 a case 
represents an increase of 25 cents a case 
above the agreed price for the initial 
order. In the first instance the tomato 
sauce was supplied by the British Min- 
istry of Food and was procured from the 
United States. The packers will have 
to supply the tomato sauce for the addi- 
tional order, and no announcement has 
yet been made by them as to whether or 
not they will be able to do this. 

An official report gives the British 
Columbia salmon pack, as of November 
15, 1941, as 2,210,000 cases, and there is 
a likelihood that the total catch for the 
season will exceed the record of 2,221,000 
cases packed in 1930. The pack of 
chums this season (883,818 cases) has 
been exceptionally good. 


Fruits, Vegetables, and Nuts 


* Brazi..—While oranges and other cit- 
rus fruits are grown in nearly all parts 
of Brazil, there are now two main areas 
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of production—the State of Sao Paulo 
and the so-called Rio District. In recent 
years, virtually all oranges exported from 
Brazil have originated in these regions. 

The recent orange crop in the Rio 
District was considerably lower than that 
of 1939; it was estimated by private trade 
sources at about 50 to 60 percent of the 
1939 crop, which is believed to have 
totaled about 4,000,000 boxes. An aver- 
age crop is between 4,000,000 and 
5,000,000 boxes. Exports of oranges and 
“other” citrus fruits from Rio are shown 
below (shipments of the “other” citrus 
fruits are negligible) : 





Janu- 

ary- 

Destination 1928 1939 1940 Sep- 

tember 
1941 

| 





| Bores Bores Boxes | Boves 














England .-|1, 287, 176] 825,393) 254, 422) _._- 
Argentina 11, 124, 070} 1, 909, 579) 1, 790, 505/373, 270 
Germany... | 80,0121. ...... | ey ; 
Belgium... 305, 493] 115, 877) 
Netherlands. - 251,023) 249, 539) - - 
France __. 103, 522}... - 
Sweden | 55, 564! 9, 955) if 
Other countries 65,919) 63, 245) | 1,800 
ero wee a a renege ened 
Total 13, 647, 215)3, 189, 197/2, 054, 882/375, 070 
| 
| 





Foreign shipments from Sao Paulo 
mounted consistently until a high point 
of 2,790,633 boxes was reached in 1939. 
In 1940 exports declined to 790,000 boxes, 
and in 1941, from April to September, 
220,000 boxes were exported, all to 
Argentina. 


* CanaDA.—British Columbia Tree Fruits, 
Ltd., recently estimated the apple pro- 
duction under its supervision at 3,819,683 
boxes, and approximately two-thirds of 
this amount has been sold in the export 
and domestic markets. On November 1, 
1941, there were 1,423,746 boxes in the 
Okanagan Valley, and, of these, 133,000 
boxes were earmarked for export to the 
United Kingdom and 64,000 boxes for 
export elsewhere provided shipping space 
can be obtained. With normal distribu- 
tion, the volume on hand should be sold 
before the new crop is available. 


* Cusa.—Shipment of early vegetables 
to the United States started early in No- 
vember. With the exception of tomatoes 
and peppers, the season started very 
well. Reportedly, however, mosaic blight 
is damaging the bean crop in some dis- 
tricts. 

A smaller acreage than usual was de- 
voted to the tomato crop in 1941, and 
heavy rains in September and early Octo- 
ber in some sections damaged the young 
plants. Unseasonably hot weather held 
back development, and tomatoes have 
been small. 


* Iran.—The yield of almonds is esti- 
mated at 8,000 metric tons for the year 
ended March 31, 1941. Frosts during 
the latter half of April 1941 are said to 
have damaged the almond trees and the 
crop for the year ending March 21, 1942, 
is not expected to exceed 3,500 metric 
tons. The estimated yield of 3,500 tons 
will supply to the trade about 2,800 tons 
of shelled almonds and 700 tons of un- 
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shelled almonds. Merchants estimate 
that normally 40 percent of the crop is 
locally consumed. 

Shippers agree that no almonds re- 
main in the hands of growers. Mer- 
chants and exporters are believed to have 
small stocks. 


* Mexico.—November 20, 1941, saw the 
opening of the winter-vegetable shipping 
season on the west coast of Mexico when 
six carlots of tomatoes entered the United 
States at the port of Nogales, Ariz., and 
shipments have continued to arrive in 
increasing quantities since that time. 

The tomato crops in the Huatabampo 
district of southern Sonora, where all of 
the shipments have originated since the 
beginning of the present season, are con- 
sidered to be in almost full production, 
and exports of this commodity are ex- 
pected to maintain a steady level until 
the first part of February when the 
Sonora crops pass the production stage. 
Later shipments will originate in the 
State of Sinaloa. 

Exports of green peas were expected 
to begin during the latter part of De- 
cember, and all indications are that the 
growers will enjoy a prosperous season. 
It is estimated that approximately 115 
carlots of green peas will be available for 
export to the United States from south- 
ern Sonora during the remainder of the 
present season. Sinaloa is the chief pro- 
ducer of green peppers. 


Grain and Products 


* Ecypr.—Exports of rice from Egypt for 
the first 6 months of 1941 are estimated 
at 80,000 to 100,000 metric tons. Their 
destination was Palestine and Greece 
(before the invasion). 

Stocks on hand amount to about 20,- 
000 metric tons. There is no carry-over 
from the 1940 crop. 

It is estimated that the 1941 crop, 
which was to be harvested between the 
end of September and the end of No- 
vember, will not exceed 375,000 metric 
tons. Consumption will probably be 
slightly over 300,000 tons, and the re- 
mainder will be exported to Syria and 
Palestine during the next 6 months. 


Spices and Related Products 


* Srerra Leone.—Ginger forms one of 
the principal agricultural products of the 
colony of Sierra Leone and is an im- 
portant item in the export trade of that 
colony. By analysis the quality of the 
Sierra Leone ginger has been found to 
be very high indeed, comparing favorably 
with ginger from other areas. 

The total yearly production is not 
known. Some ginger is consumed lo- 
cally, especially in the brewing of drinks 
and in confections. The crop is, how- 
ever, grown almost entirely for the ex- 
port market, and only the finest quality 
is allowed to leave the country. 

The export of ginger is now under con- 
trol of the British Ministry of Food, and 


in 1940 amounted to 3,965,550 pounds. 
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Before the war the United Kingdom took 
most of the exports, as shown in the fol- 
lowing table: 











Destination Quantity 

Pounds 
United eee i9 eos : 2, 542, 332 
pi Se ea ee toe 126, 383 
I ape 2 Pte ae ree te 330, 234 
Union of South Africa___.________- Phen 179, 627 
IIE 5 sais cdots ailecsn a eee 24, 035 
| ee 113, 210 
<a a eae) eae S 102, 030 
Ktaly....... RCE ES MARIE Ere a as 44, 800 
p Eee ee Pre 178, 265 
PR ona csce bok ooo canto onus boas 25, 914 
United States... ............ 1, 617, 395 
Netherlands. _________- 58, 238 
CU Goi on So ees caved dadecces 50, 887 
TI sass ah chin tds tata 5, 393, 350 





* ZANzIBAR.—The exports of cloves for 
the third quarter of 1941 were the highest 
for the year because of a steady and sus- 
tained demand from the major markets 
for Zanzibar cloves. The Dutch East 
Indies were the largest buyers, and, al- 
though exports to India and the United 
States were lower than during the pre- 
ceding quarter, these markets give no 
indication that supply has overtaken 
demand. 

The local market has been very steady, 
the price movement being less than a 
shilling per 100 pounds. 

The export demand was expected to 
continue during the fourth quarter of 
1941, and shipments for the 12 months 
of the past year should be well above 
average, provided there are shipping op- 
portunities. 

The supplies recorded during the quar- 
ter were: 











Supplies Quantity 

Pouuds 
Zanzibar produce. th Conte” FR = See 714, 338 
PG ask Sahin nk. oe a adele 4, 584, 723 





The destinations and quantities ex- 
ported during the quarter were: 





Destination Quantity 


| 


| 








| Bales Pounds 
Netherlands Indies..............| 44,571 6, 240, 000 
America. North and South _....| 14, 483 2, 027, 800 
Bombay and Indian ports_.-_- 16, 421 2, 299, 045 
Straits Settlements____-_- o---e] 250 35, 000 
All other destinations... ______- -| 1, 752 245, 028 
] 
C0 | a : — -| 77,477 10, 846, 873 








The indications were that the 1941-42 
harvest would be much above average. 
It is a late crop and mainly “vuli” or 
second-picking; it was expected to reach 
the market in quantity beginning in No- 
vember. 

The following table reflects the clove 
harvests during the past four seasons as 
measured by recorded receipts: 





| 


Season | Pounds 
1937-38. 47, 457, 067 
1938-39 __ 5, 426, 121 
1939-40__ sande 23, 433, 022 
| ee ae eee 25, 256, 029 
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mills are operated in Indochina, produc- 
ing almost all the refined sugar consumed 
in that country. 

Imports as well as exports of refined 
sugar practically ceased in 1941. 

The various reasons generally given to 
explain the present situation are that 
the sugarcane crop was not satisfactory; 
that the local mills have restricted their 
production with a view to obtaining 
higher prices for their refined sugar; that 
an unusual volume of refined sugar was 
consumed in Tonkin in 1941; and that 
considerable quantities of Indochinese 
sugar have probably been smuggled into 
unoccupied China. 


Sugars and Products 


* FRENCH INDOCHINA—By a govern- 
mental order dated October 16, 1941, an 
import quota of 5,000 metric tons of re- 
fined sugar was allotted for the year 1941 
to local importers. These 5,000 tons, of 
any origin and imported from any ccun- 
try, were to be admitted duty-free into 
French Indochina. 

The cultivation of sugarcane in Indo- 
china covers approximately 40,000 hec- 
tares, with a production of from 25 to 
90 tons of cane per hectare, according to 
the nature of the soil and the method of 
cultivation employed. 

There are more than 250 small native 
mills which treat approximately 300,000 
tons of sugarcane annually. The total 
annual native production amounts to 
60,000 metric tons of raw brown sugar. 
A large proportion of this brown sugar 
is consumed by the natives; the rest is 
bought by the French mills and refined. 
At present three important French sugar 


* Pervu.—There is no change in the pre- 
vious trade estimates of the 1941 sugar 
production. 

Sugar consumed during the first 9 
months of 1941 and 1940 were 81,600 and 
74,642 tons, respectively. 

Detailed sugar exports during Septem- 
ber and the January to September peri- 
ods of 1939, 1940, and 1941 follow: 


[In metric tons] 





September January-September 
Country of destination | ----- ‘eames l - — 
1939 | 194) 1941 1939 1940 1941 

United States | 1,027 | 6, 983 7,254| 22,235 | 110,992 
_— aciieeaeaal 7,979 | 7, 037 17, 836 82, 109 102, 619 | 93, 579 
Bolivia... ...-- } 488 | 1, 724 3, O17 12, 684 10, 503 | 27, 720 
Finland_____. os = 13, 384 
Uruguay--_-- & Daa 4, 600 3,816 5, 114 10, 420 
Asiatic U. 8. 8. R 2s aoa 14, 691 | 8, 592 
Colombia... -_- ) Gea Wil 2 | 4, 812 | 1, 838 
ae AOS AC. 300 | : 58 1015 
Costa Rica... al 326 | 209 458 | 326 | 2, 978 | 458 

Europe....._- ; 14, 642 : | 61, 069 59, 274 |.....- 
Other countries BB ainet cas i 9, 110 11 | 3 
13, 570 32,443 | 172,552] 222,296 268, 001 





QUANTITY AND UNIT VALUE OF 
UNITED STATES IMPORTS OF BURLAPS, 
1939-1941 


CENTS PER POUND MILLION OF POUNDS 
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Trade estimates place stocks of sold 
and unsold sugar together at 30,000 to 
40,000 tons, with the indication that 
unsold quantities are rather low. 

Steady foreign demand and favorable 
quotations are factors that lead produc- 
ers and exporters to contemplate the 
trade outlook with satisfaction. It is 
reported that Chilean firms have recently 
endeavored to purchase about 60,000 tons 
at the price of $2.10 per quintal of 101.4 
pounds for delivery during the first quar- 
ter of 1942, but that they have been 
unable to contract so far for more than 
22,000 tons. Bolivian firms are said to 
have been recently in the market for 
about 20,000 tons. The demand from 
other markets is said to continue good, 


Lumber and 
Products 


* CanaDa.—Indication of the growth of 
the veneer and plywood industry is shown 
in the following comparative figures of 
output for the years 1936 and 1939: 





1936 1939 


Item 


Quan- , . Quan- Te 
tity Valuc tity Value 
' 
——— - |—_—_—_—] —--—-—- — were 
| M M 
| square | square 
| feet feet | 
Veneer 10, 221 $304,010 | 55,160 | $637, 393 
Plywood_. 22, 307 | 1,040,795 | 65,493 | 2, 243, 452 





The industry in British Columbia uti- 
lizes chiefly softwoods. About 98 percent 
of all the plywood produced in that 
Province is Douglas fir, used for commer- 
cial purposes, such as housing, army, 
navy, and air-force training schools, sub- 
flooring, doors, etc. The remainder, 
birch, is employed largely in aircraft 
construction. 

The volume of production in the veneer 
and plywood industry in eastern Canada 
is smaller than in British Columbia. 
Birch and basswood are the principal do- 
mestic species cut in the veneer industry. 
In addition, decorative veneers in wide 
range are imported. The industry in 
eastern Canada produces veneer and ply- 
wood for aircraft, furniture, woodenware, 
boxes, baskets, etc. 


* Cupa—The lumber market changed 
little during the second and third quar- 
ters of 1941. Stocks of United States 
yellow pine were below normal, buyers 
purchasing supplies on a hand-to-mouth 
basis. Imports of yellow pine from the 
United States during the first 9 months 
of 1941 amounted to 19,883 M feet, com- 
pared with 25,529 M feet during the same 
period of 1940. Imports of yellow pine 
from the Bahamas increased slightly 


during the same period, amounting to 
383 M feet in 1941 compared with 282 M 
feet in 1940—price factors accounting al- 
most entirely for the increase. 

A new development in the trade has 
been the increasing use of United States 
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cypress for tobacco boxes. Imports of 
cypress from the United States for the 
first 9 months of 1941 amounted to 133 
M feet compared with 25 M feet for the 
same period of 1940. Competition in this 
line, however, has been encountered from 
poxes made of dagame in the Province of 
Oriente. 

The most cheerful outlook for larger 
jmports of United States lumber, par- 
ticularly pine and cypress, is the hope of 
considerable construction and repair by 
the sugar mills after the 1942 grinding 
season. Prospects appear favorable pro- 
yided tonnage for shipping is readily 
available during 1942 at reasonable rates. 

New uses for plywood have increased 
the proportion imported, and this tend- 
ency appears to show a permanent trend 
in the market. Imports of plywood from 
the United States during the first 9 
months of 1941 amounted to 323 M feet 
compared with 40 M feet for the same 
period of 1940. 

It is anticipated that a certain demand 
for United States shooks may shortly de- 
velop for fruit and vegetable lugs and 
crates since the plant (including corru- 
gated cardboard and veneer stocks) of 
one of the largest manufacturers of ply- 
wood,and wirebound shipping cases for 
fruit and vegetables was lost through 

re. 

P Imports of maple from the United 
States, used chiefly in the show indus- 
try, touched a new low during the first 
three quarters of 1941 (163 M feet in 
1941 compared with 244 M feet in 1940). 

There were no imports of treated lum- 
ber during the first three quarters of 
1941, there being no dock or wharf con- 
struction and few railway repairs by 
sugar mills. It is not expected that any 
imports will take place during the re- 
mainder of the year. 

In eastern Oriente Province, namely 
Moa and Mayari, the output of pine boxes 
has increased. Production of scantlings 
and boards is said to reach about 6,000 M 
feet per year. However, increasing 
prices have cut the advantage over United 
States pine. 

Exports of dagame logs to the United 
States for the manufacture of tool han- 
dles has recently increased. 


* UniTepD Kincpom.—‘Control of Willow 
Rods Order No. 3, 1941,” dated November 
3, 1941, lays down conditions for buying 
and selling willow rods in the United 
Kingdom (not being willow of the variety 
known as Salix purpurea or “Dicky 
Meadow”) and establishes a new schedule 
of prices. This order revokes previous 
orders No. 1 and No. 2. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


* Brazit.—Exports of ipecac during the 
first 9 months of 1941 totaled 132 tons, 
of which 100 tons were shipped to the 
United Kingdom, 27 tons to the United 
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States, and 5 tons to Japan. An addi- 
tional shipment of 2 tons went forward 
to Japan in November. There are prac- 
tically no stocks of ipecac at the present 
time. 

Production of Ipecacuanha is very un- 
certain, and the price mechanism gov- 
erns production to 4 great extent. For 
this reason it appears that the amount 
produced in 1942 under a preclusive pur- 
chasing arrangement would be depend- 
ent to some extent on the price that will 
be paid by the purchasers. 


* TrAQ.—All pharmaceutical products are 
imported. Owing to the difficulties in 
obtaining prepared medicines from Eu- 
rope and in view of the fact that Iraq is 
not familiar with United States patent 
medicines, there was a heavy decline in 
the quantities of such imports during 
1940. 

Iraq’s exports of chemicals or chemical 
products are limited to licorice root, gall- 
nuts, gum tragacanth, gum Arabic, other 
gums, and henna. Business in these 
commodities during 1940 was better than 
that of the preceding year, especially in 
the case of licorice root. 


Naval Stores and 
Waxes 


* Brazit.—A rapid expansion has oc- 
curred in shipments of ouricuri wax from 
Brazil since the exports of 3,075 kilo- 
grams in 1937. Peak figures were 
reached during the first 8 months 
of 1941, when 1,341,147 kilograms were 
exported. Great Britain and the United 
States have purchased the greatest part 
of the exports. Smaller amounts also 
were shipped to Chile, Colombia, Peru, 
Canada, Uruguay, and Australia during 
1941 for the first time. 

The average price per ton of the wax 
has also increased from 17,782 milreis in 
1939 to 15,054 in 1940 and 14,168 during 
the first 8 months of 1941. 

Resolutions have been approved re- 
cently standardizing and _ classifying- 
ouricuri wax intended for foreign mar- 
kets, and publicizing the fact that the 
process of extraction of ouricuri wax by 
“scraping of the leaves and direct mixing 
in any vessel of the powder thus obtained” 
does not infringe on the privileges 
granted in patent No. 24,487 issued on 
May 6, 1937. It is believed this will 
tend to increase production. 

Exports, by country, for 1938, 1939, 
1940, and January—August 1941, follow: 


{In metric tons] 























fanuary- 
Country of destinatior | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | August 
1941 

Great Britain. _- ; 24 90 | 527 431 
United States_. é 21 21] 331 791 
Argentina _____- ; aes 21 50 40 
Union of South Africa — 16 36 52 
France... ‘ 9 20 eee 
Total. __- _....| 57| 198] 991 1, 341 
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* UNITED Kincpom.—Registration par- 
titculars of the United Kingdom Naval 
Stores Association were published late 
in September 1941, according to an item 
in a British chemical journal. The com- 
pany is limited by guaranty and without 
share capital, “to cooperate with the ap- 
propriate authorities in connection with 
the allocation and distribution in the 
United Kingdom of certain products and 
to protect the interests of the importers 
of such products.” It may be assumed, 
the item continues, that the organization 
owes its origin to the current scarcity of 
rosin and, to a lesser degree, of turpen- 
tine and pine oil, and to the steps taken 
by the Government to secure additional 
supplies from the United States on Lend- 
Lease terms. 

The new Association, judging from the 
membership of its committee, is repre- 
sentative of both importing and consum- 
ing interests, and should be able to keep 
the Import Licensing Department au- 
thoritatively posted on the magnitude of 
United Kingdom demand for rosin, tur- 
pentine, etc., and to distribute the avail- 
able supplies in the best national interest 
with due recognition of the needs of the 
smaller users. 


The employment of the term “naval 
stores,” the British journal continues, to 
denote pine-wood distillation products 
has hitherto been confined almost wholly 
to the United States, the country of its 
origin, but as a generic trade term it has 
much to commend it, while its adoption 
now as part of the title of a United 
Kingdom company is, perhaps, “only an- 
other indication of Britain’s ever-tight- 
ening bonds, commercial and otherwise, 
with the United States.” 


Paper and Related 
Products 


* Canapa—One of the leading paper 
companies in Canada has announced 
that its contract price for newsprint for 
the second quarter of 1942 will be $53 a 
ton. The present contract price of $50 
a ton delivered in New York will con- 
tinue in effect until March 31, 1942. 

Other Canadian companies are ex- 
pected to increase contract prices to meet 
the rising cost of manufacturing news- 
print. The present $50-a-ton price has 
been in effect since January 1, 1938, when 
the price was increased from $42.50 a ton. 

The price increase will apply to ex- 
port sales only. Prices in the domestic 
market are frozen under the over-all 
price-ceiling regulations which became 
effective December 1, 1941. 

Newsprint is essentially an export in- 
dustry, as only about 5 or 6 percent of 
annual production is sold in Canada. 
The United States is by far the most im- 
portant export market, accounting for 
75 to 80 percent of annual production. 
Newsprint shipped to the United States 
is paid for in U. S. dollars. The price 


rise will augment Canada’s supply of 
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U. S. dollar exchange by approximately 
$6,000,000 in 1942 if shipments next year 
continue at present levels. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


* ARGENTINA—The flaxseed carry-over 
on December 1, 1940, was 190,000 metric 
tons. Production in 1941 is reported as 
1,496,000 tons, and consumption and seed 
accounted for 200,000 tons. 

Argentine flaxseed exports during the 
year ended November 30, 1941, amounted 
to 641,000 tons. The carry-over on De- 
cember 1, 1941, reached 845,000 tons. 


* Cusa.—In keeping with trade expecta- 
tions, Cuban demand for United States 
hog lard continued upward during Oc- 
tober 1941, when, according to unofficial 
statistics compiled from ships’ manifests, 
imports totaled 5,993,053 pounds, com- 
pared with 5,901,401 in the preceding 
month, and 4,644,030 in October 1940. 
Reflecting an expanding market at prices 
within the range of competitive oils and 
fats, imports during the first 10 months 
of 1941 aggregated 66,751,406 pounds, an 
important increase (19 percent) over 
56,036,388 pounds in the corresponding 
period of 1940. 

Sales of lard during the months imme- 
diately preceding October are reported by 
trade circles to have been somewhat in 
excess of amounts shown by monthly im- 
port data, as rather large inventories in 
retailers’ hands through the summer 
months have been reduced to normal. 
During January to April, inclusive, 
tradesmen anticipate a moderate sea- 
sonal increase in sales coincident with 
the period of coolest weather. 

Shortening sales showed little change, 
consumption being restricted mainly to 
the baking trade. The October demand 
for mixed lard decreased materially until 
the latter part of the month, when some 
improvement was reported, though con- 
sumption was well below the September 
level. 

Contrary to the 1941 trend, Cuban 
olive-oil imports in October amounted 
to about 6,200 pounds, compared with 
only 15 pounds in the preceding month 
and 465 pounds in October 1940. Total 
entries of olive oil during the first 10 
months of 1941 are recorded at 32,520 
pounds, a heavy decrease from 7,591,805 
pounds in the same period of 1940. 

Cuban consumption of olive oil remains 
on a greatly restricted basis, most sales 
being for household consumption in small 
containers and at prices far above the 
reach of the ordinary consumer. To 
a great extent, the less-expensive domes- 
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tic peanut, imported soybean, and mixed 
oils have taken the place of olive oil in 
the Cuban market, with some demand for 
hog lard. 

In the absence of official statistics, re- 
liable sources state that Cuban peanut 
supplies for the current crop year are 
likely to exceed the 1940 production— 
estimates for the August 1, 1941, to July 
31, 1942, period varying from 40,000,000 
to 60,000,000 pounds, from which there 
is expected an oil output of 11,000,000 
to 15,000,000 pounds. This compares with 
the estimated domestic peanut-oil pro- 
duction in the preceding crop year of 
roughly 10,000,000 pounds. Prolonged 
droughts are stated to have lowered the 
yield from 1,000 to 800 pounds per acre, 
with a corresponding decrease in the an- 
ticipated total crop. 

Approximately 90 percent of the Cuban 
peanut crop is raised in the “dead sea- 
son,” when cash income is scarcest. Since 
peanuts are a strictly cash crop and on 
a contract basis, the farmer knows in 
advance the sale price of his crop. Based 
upon a price of $44 per ton, production 
during the present crop year will result 
in a cash income to growers of about 
$1,000,000. 

Used mainly as an edible oil, in oil form 
as well as in compound shortening, do- 
mestic peanut oil since 1939 has supplied 
practically all of Cuba’s requirements. 
Additional uses include the hydrogenated 
oil in as yet unimportant but growing 
quantities. The peanut-meal byproduct 
is used locally as a tobacco fertilizer and 
to some extent for feeding dairy cattle. 
Not ordinarily a profitable export prod- 
uct, the shipment of Cuban peanut meal 
to the United States has commenced, 
and exports during 1941 were expected 
to reach nearly 1,000 tons, or approxi- 
mately one-seventh of total Cuban pro- 
duction. 


* FRENCH West AFrRIcA.—Palm-oil ex- 
ports from Dahomey during the period 
August to November 1941 totaled 9,000 
tons, and palm-kernel exports 20,000 tons, 
all shipments going either to Marseille 
direct or to CaSablanca for orders. Sev- 
enty to 80 percent is still estimated for 
Germany and Italy. 


* Spain.—An official order regulating 
olive oil] during the season 1941-42 has 
been published in the Official State Bul- 
letin. Regulations to govern during the 
season will be as prescribed under the 
present order and those complementary 
regulations which may be issued by the 
General Commissariat of the Ministry 
of Agriculture, General Commissariat 
of Supplies, and the National Olive 
Syndicate. 

The basic price for the season will be 
360 pesetas per 100 kilograms of oil of 
current quality and three acidity degrees, 
excluding packing or container, and de- 
livered at shipping point. Consumers’ 
oil prices will be fixed for each Province 
by the General Commissariat of Supplies 
and Transports. The price of olives ex 
oil-mill will be free of restrictions as 
between buyer and seller. 
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Regulations are provided for picking 
and pressing olives, and the elaboration 
period for the whole of Spain is fixed to 
end in the first half of May. All olive 
oils produced in Spain will be controlleg 
by the General Commissariat of Supplies 
and Transports and collected by the Na. 
tional Olive Syndicate, the oil waste and 
sulphur oil obtained being held at the 
disposal of the former. 

Olive growers and producers are en- 
titled to a reserve of oil for their own 
use of 20 kilograms per year per person, 
including dependents and servants. Pro- 
prietors of olive groves rented out, whose 
rental or part of rental is paid in kind, 
are entitled to retain the amount of 15 
kilograms per year for each person ap- 
pearing on ration card. Producers of oils 
other than olive oil, and millers and mer- 
chants of this product, will be allowed 
to retain 20 kilograms per year per per- 
son, including permanent servants and 
employees. 

All oil must have a permit before it can 
be moved from one place to another. 


* Urucuay.—The importation, free of 
customs duties and gold surcharge, of 
50.000 kilograms of castor beans for the 
manufacture of oil has been authorized 
by a resolution dated November 12, 1941, 
and published in the Diario Oficial of 
November 27, 1941. The resolution states 
that this is the last exemption that will 
be granted for castor beans, and stipu- 
lates that the necessary experiments be 
made to determine the type of castor 
bean most suitable for cultivation in 
Uruguay. 


Paints 


* SWITZERLAND.—The shortage of oil in 
Switzerland is well illustrated by a re- 
cent decree of the Chemical and Pharma- 
ceutical Section of the War Industries 
and Labor Office restricting the use of 
oil paints. This decree prohibits the use 
of such paints on anything except wood 
and iron. Oil paints as defined in the 
decree include paints, lacquers, and other 
products containing more than 35 percent 
of linseed oil. 

Not more than two coats of paint may 
be applied to exterior woodwork or iron 
and iron alloys insofar as not otherwise 
protected against rust, whereas the use 
of paint for construction work consist- 
ing chiefly of wood, such as houses, fences, 
and bridges, is prohibited. Only one 
coat of paint is permitted in repainting 
buildings or other construction work 
previously treated with paint containing 
oil. 


* Urucuay.—There is a good though lim- 
ited market in Uruguay for high-grade 
paint products, and from time to time Cer- 
tain sums of dollars are allotted by the 
Uruguayan Government for the importa- 
tion of paints from the United States. 
By reason of the domestic manufacture of 
ordinary paint products, there is little 
importation of any but high-grade oil 
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paints, varnishes, enamels, and lacquers. 
Putty is manufactured locally at prices 
which almost exclude competition of for- 
eign imports. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


* CoLomsi1a.—Crude petroleum produc- 
tion in Colombia in October 1941 in- 
creased to 2,237,432 barrels, from 2,131,- 
717 in the preceding month. The 
amount of crude petroleum refined in 
Colombia declined to 256,319 barrels, 
from 270,793 in September. Exports of 
crude petroleum in October reached 2,- 
367,843 barrels, against 2,066,416 in the 
preceding month. 





Colombian production of _ refined 
products: 
Septe 0 Octobe 
reoeuet riod "| io 
Barrels | Barrels 
Gasoline 84, 890 | 98, 488 
Ethy! gasoline 4,719 | 2, 450 
Kerosene __ | 10, 835 10, 439 
Power kerosene 9, O76 | 2,710 
Fuel oil 147, 150 | 108, 590 
Gas oil | 6, 630 | 10, 978 
Residual fuel oil | 1, 594 1, 987 
Asphalt | 8, 163 10, 447 
Lubricants 11, 252 | 3, 285 
Naphtha | 417 | 217 
Crude topped (‘‘crudo reduc- | | 
ido’)... | 40, 769 | 70, 871 
Dry-cleaning fluid 805 





* UNION oF SouTH AFrRica.—Restriction 
on week-end sales of gasoline through- 
out South-West Africa and the Union, 
beginning Saturday, November 29, was 
announced by the Government. Be- 
tween 12 noon Saturday and 6 a. m. Mon- 
day no gasoline will be sold. Should no 
reduction in gasoline consumption result 
from this ban on week-end sales the 
Minister of Commerce has stated that ra- 
tioning will be the only alternative. 


* VENEZUELA. — Petroleum production 
during October 1941 reached the high fig- 
ure of 3,149,730 metric tons, in compari- 
son with 2,903,444 tons in September. 
Crude petroleum refined in Venezuela 
during October amounted to 369,942 tons, 
or slightly more than the 368,165 tons 
refined in the preceding month. On 
October 31, 1941, stocks of crude pe- 
troleum stood at 1,222,029 tons, compared 
with stocks of 1,195,073 tons on Septem- 
ber 30, 1941. 

Shipments of crude petroleum from 
field terminals during October, of 2,- 
687,380 tons, were scmewhat larger than 
September shipments of 2,621,229 tons. 
Of October shipments from field ter- 
minals, 176,117 tons went to the United 
States, as well as 514,370 tons exported 
direct. Exports of refined products to 
the United States reached 48,466 tons. 
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Railway 
Equipment 


* Iran.—The equipment of the Tehran- 
Shar Abdul Azim Raiiway (Société Anon- 
yme de Chemins de Fer et Tramways en 
Iran) consists of the following: 5 loco- 
motives, 28 passenger cars, and 7 freight 
cars. This line is 6 miles in length and 
is narrow-gage. 

The Iranian State Railways own the 
following rolling stock, according to the 
most recent available figures: 65 locomo- 
tives, 47 passenger cars, 1,057 freight 
cars, and 74 tank cars. First track, 
which is 2,109 kilometers in length, is 
standard gage, and rails usually are 12.5 
meters long, weighing 38.416 kilograms 
per meter. Purchases for this railway, 
owned by the Iranian Government, are 
advertised by the Railway Administra- 
tion, the Ministry of Roads, or the 
Ministry of Finance, and the lowest bid 
conforming to the requirement is usually 
accepted. The short time allowed for the 
submission of bids, and the specifications 
established, rarely permit firms in the 
United States to submit bids. 


Rubber and 
Products 


* Brazit.—The raw-rubber markets at 
Para and Manaos were active during 
November 1941. 


The factors controlling the present po- 
sition of the rubber market are reported 
to be attributed to the renewed interest 
in purchases by buyers in South Brazil, 
a slight increase in the demand from the 
United States, and limited quantities 
reaching Para and Manaos from the 
interior regions. 


Upriver fine crude rubber, in uncut 
balls delivered at a Para warehouse, 
opened at the beginning of the month at 
approximately $0.40 United States cur- 
rency per kilogram and closed at the end 
of the month at approximately $0.45 
United States currency. It is reported 
that there were sales closed at the end 
of the month at the unofficial price of 
approximately $0.475 United States cur- 
rency per kilogram. 

Exports of rubber of all kinds from the 
ports of Para and Manaos during No- 
vember 1941 were destined as follows (in 
metric tons): United States, 626; Argen- 
tina, 78; South Brazil, 974; total, 1,678. 

Stocks of rubber on hand at Para at 
the end of November 1941 were approxi- 
mately 900 metric tons, with 319 tons at 
Manaos. Total stocks in both Para and 
Manaos were 1,405 metric tons at the 
end of October 1941. 


* IRELAND (ErRE) .—Importation into Eire 
of 10,000 canvas or rubber shoes with 
rubber soles and heels between October 
1, 1941, and March 31, 1942—the thir- 
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teenth quota period—has been author- 
ized. 


* NETHERLANDS INDIES.—Exports of rub- 
ber from the Netherlands Indies, by des- 
tinations, during July and August 1941 
and the period January to August 1941: 


{In metric tons] 




















January- 
whe aa July August 

Destination August 

1941 1941 19411 
SE EEE ae Sn 2, 097 1, 146 10, 620 
United States... ...__- 32, 363 34, 623 258, 004 
Sea 18, 735 14, 807 126, 353 
pa” Sep eee 494 482 10, 421 
Australia. __-__-, 117 560 2, 039 
Others...... nisiniie dae 478 594 3, 296 
Total__- 54, 284 52, 212 410, 733 





1 Revised figures. 


* TurKEY.—The Turkish tire market 
during the first 6 months of 1941 was 
marked by a complete inadequacy of 
stocks despite considerably decreased 
consumption due to Government restric- 
tions on the operation of private motor 
passenger vehicles and the limitation of 
the operation of taxis to alternate days. 
At the close of the period there was little 
indication that any radical improvement 
in the situation was to be expected. 
Details of the Turkish tire and tube im- 
ports during the first 5 months of 1941 
(latest figures available), as well as com- 
parative figures for the same period of 
1940, are given in the following table: 














“ January- January- 
Country May 1940 | May 1941 
Kilograms | Kilograms 
CURRIN 6 5 ses esccg send = 8, 461 41 
Czechoslovakia............---- 2 | Sees 
5 __PRESN TY BE 71,017 
PUR rns a pdns dura Cae wetness 36, 711 
PIN so vias xs wcn vacunmatteens 84, 978 191, 800 
ely. .... DC raukasaceneeeeeiee 7, 404 5 
Ea ete Memes ais 43 
| RS AREER ok: SESS Pre 147 
RO odiccsin dhs decihrwihey ccm velenelteeiee | ae 
I Seen NES: ERA ERENCES: 62 
pic ae 100, 041 123, 340 
CR NG sn 66, 809 
Undetermined... .........-.-- 7 
SRE os cos ancbteaniea 275, 145 418, 986 








Textiles and 
Related Products 


Wool and Products 


* Inpra.—Exports of wool and goat’s- 
hair from Calcutta to U. S. ports during 
the period September 1 to September 30, 
1941, were as follows: Tibetan wool, 
304,434 pounds; Indian wool, 52,234 
pounds; and Indian goat’s-hair, 58,358 
pounds. 

The question of securing outward 
freight space to the United States, which 
presented a problem at the close of the 
last season, was rendered considerably 
easier with the availability of increased 
shipping facilities in the subsequent 
months of July, August, and September. 
Almost the entire accumulation of stocks 
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is now believed to have been cleared from 
the port, and the 1941-42 season opens 
with a minimum carry-over of about 1,000 
bales (of 310 pounds, net, each) of quali- 
ties other than white, plus 500 bales 
“transit stock,” now held in Kalimpong. 

At producing centers there have been 
no unusual developments that would 
cause a variation in the supply situation, 
and the Tibetan output for 1941-42 is 
likely to be maintained at the normal 
level of 10,000,000 pounds. Home con- 
sumption is not expected to exceed the 
2,000,000-pound average, but the Indian 
demand, which increased in some meas- 
ure in 1940, is expected to.continue at 
higher levels because of defense require- 
ments. It is stated, however, that Tibetan 
white wools do not find much favor with 
the services in view of their greasiness 
and that the Army’s preference is for 
products of dark gray wool. No material 
change in the qualities or quantities 
available for export is therefore antici- 
pated for 1941-42. Supplies available for 
export are estimated at 6,250,000 pounds, 
the same as for the preceding year. 

The United States took a very large 
percentage of India’s wool exports last 
season, and it is believed locally that the 
United States will take nearly all of the 
1941-42 exportable surplus of Tibetan 
wool. 


Miscellaneous Fibers and 


Products 


* Ecypt—Great Britain has offered in 
principle to buy the entire Egyptian flax 
crop, says the Minister of Agriculture. 
He states that the closing of certain 
European flax-growing areas has been 
beneficial to the Egyptian crop, and ex- 
presses the hope that the land under cul- 
tivation with flax will be increased from 
the present 31,000 acres to at least 50,000 
acres during the coming season. In 1939 
only 9,800 acres were planted with flax. 

The Minister states that reports re- 
ceived from Great Britain indicate that 
the fiber of Egyptian flax is of first 
quality and equal to that of the northern 
European countries. The Minister says 
further that increased flax growing is the 
first step toward the execution of Egypt’s 
agricultural policy of introducing new 
crops to supplement cotton. The Min- 
ister added that flax is a profitable crop, 
since it yields an average of 1,800 kilo- 
grams of straw and and 300 kilograms of 
seed per acre. 

It is understood that conversations be- 
tween the British and Egyptian Govern- 
ments were still going on at the end of 
November, the main point under discus- 
sion being the price at which Great Brit- 
ain will offer to buy the Egyptian flax 
crop. 
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Tobacco and 


Related Products 


* CanaDpAa—It is believed that the mini- 
mum average price of 2234 cents per 
pound for the 1941 flue-cured tobacco 
crop of Ontario, as agreed upon by the 
Fiue-Cured Tobacco Marketing Associa- 
tion of Ontario, will be considered a ceil- 
ing price by the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board, and that if this price is 
exceeded by a moderate amount no action 
will be taken by the Board, according 
to information released by the Asso- 
ciation. 


Revised estimates place the total 1941 
yield at 58,500,000 pounds, all of which 
has been purchased with the exception 
of approximately 1,500,000 pounds. 

There is a quota of 8,000,000 pounds 
of all types of Canadian tobacco from 
Great Britain, and the Association ex- 
pects to get an additional quota of about 
5,000,000 pounds, though this has not 
yet been arranged. No Canadian tobacco 
will be sold in the United States. 

The price range of crops already pur- 
chased is from 13 to 31 cents, with a 
large amount of tobacco being sold at 
from 22 to 24 cents, the maximum being 
31 cents. 


* Dominican ReEpusLic.—The sale of 
600,000 kilograms of Dominican tobacco 
was reportedly arranged between tobacco 
merchants and the Tobacco Monopoly 
of the Spanish Government, the entire 
amount to be shipped in December 1941. 
This sale was to dispose of 12,000 of the 
100,000 50-kilogram bales that were re- 
cently estimated still to be in the 
Republic. 

Even with this slow movement of Do- 
minican tobacco, exports during the first 
9 months of 1941, valued at $116,642, 
were $61,739 above those of the corre- 
sponding period of 1940, valued at 54,903, 
according to the Statistical Bureau of the 
Dominican Government. 


* Ecypt.—Since the cultivation of to- 
bacco in Egypt is forbidden, and a large 
cigarette-manufacturing industry is 
maintained within the country, large 
quantities of leaf tobacco are imported. 
Egyptian statistics indicate that leaf con- 
sumption during recent years has been 
more than 5,000,000 kilograms annually, 
compared with 8,000,000 to 9,000,000 in 
former years, when the sale abroad of 
Egyptian cigarettes ranked second in the 
country’s foreign trade. Despite the dis- 
continuance of trade with several coun- 
tries which formerly supplied Egypt with 
tobacco, there has been no shortage of 
supplies, since large leaf stocks were held 
in bonded warehouses at the outbreak 
of war, from which withdrawals have 
been made to meet requirements of the 
industry. Stocks in bonded warehouses 
at the end of the first half of 1941 were 
estimated roughly at 250,000 bales. 
Practically all Egyptian tobacco im- 
ports are now from the United States 
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and Turkey, the United States advancing 
to first place as a supplier, thus reflecting 
the increase in preference for the 
“English” type of cigarette, which con. 
tains important quantities of American 
“Virginia” tobacco. Although the vol. 
ume of leaf imports during the first half 
of 1941 were only slightly in excess of 
1940-period arrivals, their value was con- 
sidered higher as the result of a genera] 
increase in leaf prices. No official statis. 
tics are available. 


Egyptian imports of tombac in leaves 
(used for water-pipe smoking) remained 
at approximately the 1940 level, but 
prices were higher. Aden, followed by 
Iran, were the principal suppliers of 
tombac. 

Shipping difficulties resulted in a heavy 
decline in cigarette, pipe-tobacco, and 
cigar imports during the first half of 1941. 
However, this factor has been responsible 
for an increased output of tobacco prod- 
ucts of domestic manufacture. Egyptian 
cigarette manufactures have been able 
to maintain pre-war prices, because of 
sizable stocks of leaf tobacco and also of 
many articles used in cigarette manufac- 
ture, such as paper boxes and cellophane 
paper. 

Egypt’s cigarette export trade has suf- 
fered as a result of loss of markets and 
because of the shipping situation. It is 
estimated by the trade that Saudi Arabia 
and Palestine were practically the only 
countries to which Egyptian cigarettes 
were shipped during the first half of 1941. 


* IRELAND (Eire) .—Harvesting of Ire- 
land’s 1941 tobacco crop, planted to 180 
acres, was lately completed, but, as the 
crop is still in the hands of growers, 
production data are not available. It 
was expected, however, that the yield 
would approximate the 1940 harvest of 
124,023 pounds. The value of the 1940 
crop was £7,000, and, says the Irish Min- 
istry of Agriculture, the 1941 yield should 


equal that amount, provided no change | 


occurs in the American leaf markets or 
in transport charges on tobacco from the 
United States to Ireland, since these fac- 
tors determine the prices at which do- 
mestic tobacco is valued. 

Tobacco import and export statistics 
have not been available since September 
1939. However, it is reported that a 
shipment of approximately 60 tons of 
American leaf arrived in Ireland in Oc- 
tober from the United States, and that 
orders totaling several hundred hogs- 
heads have been placed in the United 
States and are stored in U. S. warehouses 
awaiting shipment. 

Tobacco stocks on hand in Ireland at 
the end of June 1941 amounted to ap- 
proximately 7,500,000 pounds—which, on 
the basis of normal consumption of 10,- 
000,000 pounds a year, should be sufficient 
for9 months. In view of reduced imports 
of tobacco since the beginning of 1941, 
and in order to conserve supplies, the 
revenue commissioners found it neces- 
sary last March to restrict deliveries from 
bonded warehouses to manufacturers. 
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Consumption of unmanufactured to- 
pacco during 1940 reached 9,599,432 
pounds valued at £6,899,516, compared 
with 9,816,153 pounds vaiued at £5,804,783 
in 1939. The cost of the unmanufactured 
tobacco used as material inciudes the 
amount collected as customs duty on im- 
ported and as excise duty on domestic 
raw tobacco, amounting to more than 
£4,250,000 per annum, 

Tobacco products, with a net selling 
value of £8,808,685, were manufactured 
by 15 tobacco concerns in Ireland, com- 
pared with a value of £7,676,129 in 1939. 
‘here is an acute shortage of cigarettes, 
owing partly to heavy purchases of re- 
tail stocks by individuals for resale out- 
side the country. ‘Tobacconists receive 
products from manufacturers on a quota 
pasis, which is said to be so low that re- 
tailers are refusing to Sell cigarettes to 
any but regular customers. Under an 
order of the Irish Ministry of Supplies, 
issued during September 1941, the retail 
prices of popular brands of cigarettes 
were fixed. 


Toiletries 
and Essential Oils 


* ARGENTINA.—Argentina’s imports of 
toilet preparations (excluding soap) were 
9 percent larger in 1940 than in the 
preceding year. Since 1937 such exports 
have been steadily decreasing, and the 
1940 figure was 7 percent below that 
year’s total. The leading suppliers were 
France, United Kingdom, and the United 
States. 


It is estimated that 95 percent of all 
toilet preparations sold in Argentina are 
manufactured or packaged within the 
country, largely from imported raw ma- 
terials. Virtually all forms of toilet prep- 
arations of the domestic industry are pro- 
tected by a tariff which enables them to 
be sold below the price of the imported 
article. The advantageous position of 
the domestic producer has led foreign 
competitors to establish factories in Ar- 
gentina or to entrust the manufacture 
of their products to local firms on a roy- 
alty basis. 

Numerous well-known United States 
and European brands are offered, but 
most of these are prepared locally by 
branch factories. The small import vol- 
ume comprises lines that are able to 
compete successfully with domestic prod- 
ucts because of their international repu- 
tation. There was no major change 
with respect to the manufacture of toilet 


preparations during 1940—domestic 
products continued to dominate the 
market. 


* Spain.—Declared exports from Ma- 
laga to the United States during October 
included the following essential oils: 
Cade, 4,739 pounds valued at $968; lav- 
ender spike, 2,460 pounds, $4,305; and 
almond oil, 574 pounds, $505. 
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WOOL PRODUCTION IN PRINCIPAL SOUTHERN HEMISPHERE 
EXPORTING COUNTRIES, 1930-41 
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* YEAR BEGINNING OCTOBER 


DATA FOR 1940 AND 1941 ARE PRELIMINARY 


“YEAR BEGINNING JULY 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 





Pleasure Cruises Stopped, U. S. 
Takes Luxury Liner 


The U. S. Government has exercised 
its right of Angary to take over the big 
Swedish motorship Kungsholm. The 
Kungsholm belongs to a friendly power 
but is a luxurious passenger vessel which 
has been employed until recently on 
pleasure cruises. It is obviously im- 
practicable to continue the business of 
pleasure cruises; the United States de- 
sires to be relieved of the burden of pro- 
tecting the movements of vessels un- 
necessarily proceeding in waters of the 
Western Hemisphere; there was the con- 
sequent prospect of a long period of idle- 


ness in American ports, with great ex- 
pense to the Swedish interests involved— 
so it was considered advisable for the 
United States Government to take over 
the vessel for just compensation as 
provided by law. 


Burma’s New Vehicle Venture 


A new business venture has been or- 
ganized in Burma to manufacture bicy- 
cles, tricycles, rickshaws, trishaws, cycle- 
shaws, motorbuses, taxicabs, carriages, 
and vehicles of all kinds, and all mainte- 
nance parts. In view of the expanding 


use of cycle products in Burma, this 
firm’s activities are expected to increase 
rapidly. 
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Wartime Price and Trade 
Controls in Australia 
(Continued from p. 11) 


of before exports to other countries are 
permitted. 


Import Control 


As a further means of establishing con- 
trol over foreign exchange and of direct- 
ing the uses of such funds the Common- 
wealth Government enacted the Cus- 
toms (Import Licensing) Regulations on 
December 1, 1939, requiring import 
licenses for all imports into Australia 
from non-Empire sources and from Can- 
ada, Newfoundland, and Hong Kong. In 
setting up this system of control all goods 
were listed in one of the following cate- 
gories: “A,” very important; “B,” im- 
portant; “C,” less important; and “D,” 
unimportant. 

The early operation of the plan per- 
mitted under license the importation of 
goods in categories “A,” “B,” and “C” to 
the extent of the value of imports by in- 
dividual importers during the year ended 
June 30, 1939, but prohibited the importa- 
tion of those classified in category “D.” 
It was announced at the time that neces- 
sary adjustments would be made and that 
consideration would be given to imports 
of a seasonal character, special equip- 
ment and materials for industries, and 
essential war requirements. 

The primary objective of import con- 
trol was to conserve foreign exchange for 
war needs. For many years Australian 
banks had maintained their oversea ex- 
change reserves in London in the form 
of sterling which could be converted to 
dollars and other foreign currencies as 
needed. As these sterling reserves had 
been considerably reduced by the time war 
was declared, and as the United Kingdom 
had taken measures to conserve dollar 
and other foreign exchange, it was con- 
sidered necessary to limit the use of the 
London funds to actual war needs and 
other special requirements—hence the 
control of imports. 

In this connection it should be recalled 
that the United Kingdom made arrange- 
ments for the purchase of most of Aus- 
tralia’s surplus commodities for the dura- 
tion of the war. The natural result of 
these arrangements was to provide ade- 
quate sterling exchange for purchases 
from Empire sources, and this led to the 
adoption of the general policy of refusing 
licenses for imports of goods from non- 
sterling countries when such goods could 
be obtained in sufficient quantities from 
Empire countries or from domestic 
production. 

Further objectives were to curtail im- 
ports of nonessential products so as to 
conserve shipping space for the delivery 
of essential war supplies and materials; 
to collect information regarding the rela- 
tive importance of particular products 
in case a greater degree of selectivity in 
imports became necessary; to enable in- 
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dustries relying on imports to establish 
their needs in advance of possibly more 
severe import restrictions; and to explore 
the possibility of alternative sources or 
substitutes for restricted imports. 


Restrictions, Fixed for Quar- 
terly Periods, 
Tightened 


At first the import restrictions were 
fixed for periods of only 2 months, and 
the importation of many products was 
limited to definite quotas or to reduced 
percentages of base-year imports. Since 
April 1, 1940, however, they have been 
fixed for quarterly periods, and for each 
succeeding quarter imports in general 
have been licensed on a reduced quota or 
percentage basis and numerous additional 
products have been transferred to the 
“unimportant” category for which im- 
port licenses are not obtainable. 

For most goods the quotas for individual 
importers are determined on the basis 
of the value in Australian currency of 
their imports during the year ended June 
30, 1939. Therefore, the quantity and 
dollar value of the goods permitted im- 
portation are considerably reduced as a 
result of the substantial decline in the 
exchange rate of the Australian pound, 
increases in prices, and higher freight 
and insurance rates, etc. 


Progressively 


Variations in Extent of Import 
Control 


Variations from the general applica- 
tion of import control have been provided 
for particular products. For example, 
to encourage the eStablishment of a 
domestic industry, the importation of 
motor-vehicle chassis into Australia from 
the United States and Canada has been 
limited for the past 5 years to definite 
annual quotas based on imports during 
the year ended April 30, 1936. Under 
wartime control the same base year is 
used, but the quota for passenger-car 
chassis has been reduced from time to 
time and is now only 15 percent of base- 
year imports, while the quota for truck 
chassis has been similarly reduced and 
is now only 55 percent of base-year im- 
ports. Moreover, the quotas for the 
United States and Canada were merged 
into single North American quotas for 
each type of chassis in May 1940, thus 
permitting importers to use their United 
States quota rights to import Canadian 
chassis, and vice versa. 

Another outstanding example of vari- 
ation in the extent of control is found in 
the case of machine tools. In March 
1940 the Australian Government an- 
nounced the establishment of a commit- 
tee in the Department of Supply and 
Development for the purpose of con- 
trolling all purchases of machine tools. 
The committee was to have the authority 
to proclaim the classes of machine tools 
subject to control—to promote domestic 
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manufactures—to approve all import 
and export licenses—and to control, if 
necessary, the sale or use of machine 
tools in Australia. 

General exemptions from import-li- 
cense control are provided for passen- 
ger’s baggage and effects; bona fide gifts; 
Samples and articles of no commevcia] 
value; trade catalogs, trophies, medals, 
etc. Goods of French origin were ex- 
empted from the import-license require- 
ments for a period from May 3% to 
July 23, 1940. Also, the Australian Govy- 
ernment announced in July 1940 that 
Iraq and Netherlands Indies were to be 
regarded as sterling areas and that im- 
ports from these countries would be ex- 
empt from the import licensing regula- 
tions. 

In most cases, the items in the com- 
pletely prohibited category of the im- 
port-control system included manufac- 
tured products that could be produced in 
Australia or obtained from Empire 
sources or for which substitutes were 
readily available. Since the imposition 
of import restrictions numerous fac- 
tories in Australia have increased their 
activities, and many new industries have 
been established. In many other cases 
the import-control regulations have 
tended to encourage the importation of 
raw materials for the manufacture of 
restricted or prohibited products. 

In May 1940, the import license re- 
quirement was applied to imports of cer- 
tain products from all sources, including 
Empire countries—and more recently it 
has been announced that additional 
products from sterling areas may be 
placed under import license control. 


Other Controls 


The war gave added significance and 
new responsibilities to various organiza- 
tions which were already established for 
the purpose of controlling the production 
and marketing of primary products. 
The Commonwealth Government now 
purchases at fixed prices the entire crops 
of wheat and of apples and pears. The 
Australian Wheat Board has complete 
control of the marketing of wheat, while 
the Australian Apple and Pear Board, 
under ministerial sanction, undertakes 
to dispose of the domestic production of 
apples and pears. The Australian Wool 
Board and the Central Wool Committee 
control the production, storing, appraise- 
ment, and shipping of wool. 

The Standing Committee on Liquid 
Fuels determines ways and means of in- 
creasing production of motor-fuel sub- 
stitutes in Australia, and the Common- 
wealth Liquid Fuel Control Board has 
charge of the rationing of gasoline. 

The problems of providing shipping 
space for Australian exports are handled 
by the Shipping Control Board, the 
Overseas Shipping Committee, and an 
Advisory Committee on Overseas Trade. 


Conclusions 


On the whole, the various control 
measures taken by the Government of 
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Australia have proved to be important 
contributions toward effective participa- 
tion in the war effort. Price control has 
enabled the Government to maintain 
prices generally on a much lower level 
than in other belligerent countries—by 
strict export control the essential re- 
quirements of the country have been met 
while the United Kingdom and the 
Australian and other Empire fighting 
forces have been supplied with commod- 
ity surpluses—import control has helped 
to limit imports to products and mate- 
rials considered essential, to conserve 
foreign exchange for necessary pur- 
chases, and has had the effect of encour- 
aging the production in Austraha of 
many products formerly imported. 
These three, along with the various 
other controls of commodities, produc- 
tion, marketing, rents, wages, shipping, 
exchange, etc., have been contributing 
factors in enabling Australia’s economic 
system to stand the strain of war. 





Wartime Developments in 
British Finance 
(Continued from p. 7) 


loan issued during the war. The new 
bonds have a maximum term of 9% 
years, whereas the previous issue was for 
74 years at the same rate of interest. 


Savings-Campaign Successes 


On October 6, 1941, it was announced 
that the £1,000,000,000 mark had been 
reached in the small-savings campaign 
which was opened on November 22, 1939. 
At a luncheon celebrating the event the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer made a 
speech in which he said that this sum 
represented more than £20 per head of 
the total population in less than 2 years, 
and he compared it with the campaign 
conducted in the last war which pro- 
duced £6 4s. per head. 

Because of their importance as a means 
of avoiding inflation, it would, of course, 
be of great interest to follow, from week 
to week, figures of true savings. Unfor- 
tunately, the published figures of sub- 
scriptions to savings issues are not a true 
index of genuine new savings. The total 
of “small savings” is now probably a 
fairly accurate measure of new small Sav- 
ings, though in the early months of the 
campaign a fair proportion of the total 
undoubtedly represented merely shifts 
from other forms of savings into the 
special war issues. 

The volume of small savings has fluc- 
tuated wtih special campaigns, or “War 
Savings Weeks” in various districts, and 
5 months ago with the influence of 
August holidays—for the most part not 
indulged in last year. The August 1941 
weekly average had dropped to £9,600,000 
after the heavy spurts in May and June 
when weekly averages of £16,900,000 and 
£12,500,000 were achieved. The weekly 
average for September was £10,700,000 
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and for October £11,200,000 compared 
with £8,200,000 in September and £9,900,- 
000 in October of last year. 


“Large-Savings” Figure 
Fluctuates 


The figure published weekly of “large 
savings,” on the other hand, cannot be 
regarded as an index of genuine savings. 
This figure fluctuates widely from week 
to week. It is influenced by money-mar- 
ket factors, and is from time to time stim- 
ulated out of all proportion by special 
occurrences or events such as the re- 
demption in July 1940 of the unconverted 
portion of the 4% percent Conversion 
Loan, the high-pressure campaign on 
London’s War Weapons Week in May 
1941 (and to a smaller extent similar 
weeks in other centers), and the rush 
to purchase 24% percent National War 
Bonds 1946-48 before their termination 
on August 14. 

Another influence frequently affecting 
these figures is the payment for oversea 
securities acquired by the Treasury for 
the purpose of mobilizing foreign ex- 
change assets, some of these funds pre- 
sumably being reinvested in the “on-tap” 
savings issues. 

For the month of September 1941 the 
weekly average of large savings slumped 
to £7,200,000 compared with £26,100,000 
averaged weekly in August. During Au- 
gust some £96,200,000 of 2% percent Na- 
tional War Bonds, 1946-48, were sub- 
scribed in the 2 weeks ended August 19, 
the termination of that issue having 
been announced on August 7 to become 
operative on August 14. During Sep- 
tember the only “on-tap” issue for the 
large investor was the 3 percent Savings 
Bonds 1955-65. , With a new 91-year 
issue of 2% percent National War Bonds 
having commenced on October 8, large 
savings increased, and the weekly aver- 
age for October was £31,700,000 com- 
pared with £15,600,000 in October 1940. 


Many New Groups of Regular 
Savers 


Since this campaign began in Novem- 
ber 1939, a total of 225,000 new groups of 
regular savers have been organized in 
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factories, business offices, and in street 
groups. This is an impressive showing 
when it is considered that there were 
only 12,000 groups when the war started. 
There are now 12,000,000 holders of Sav- 
ings Certificates, compared with 17,000,- 
000 in September 1939; 2,850,000 accounts 
in Trustee Savings Banks compared with 
2,420,000; and 14,500,000 accounts in the 
Post Office Savings Banks compared with 
11,000,000. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer recently stressed the urgency of 
the need to prevent inflation and reiter- 
ated that still further and greater efforts 
may be made. He announced the 
launching on October 18, 1941, of a new 
“Warships Weeks” campaign to be car- 
ried on until March 1942, and to be con- 
ducted on the lines of last year’s “War 
Weapons Weeks.” 


Liquidation of Oversea 
Investments 


Since the outbreak of the war the 
Treasury has issued nine orders vesting 
in itself the ownership of certain British- 
held foreign or Empire securities for the 
purpose of mobilizing foreign exchange 
for the purchase of war materials abroad. 
In every case the operations have pro- 
vided either United States or Canadian 
dollars or reduced the sterling indebt- 
edness of one of the Empire Govern- 
ments. On the other hand, these opera- 
tions have fed the stock markets with 
sterling funds seeking reinvestment. 

Included in these operations were ap- 
proximately £200,000,000 of Canadian, 
South African, and British Indian securi- 
ties. At the end of 1938 it was estimated 
that the nominal value of United King- 
dom holdings of Empire Government and 
municipal loans totaled £1,081,000,000. 
The amount invested in Canada and 
Newfoundland was £116,000,000; in South 
Africa and Rhodesia, £109,000,000; in 
British India, £245,000,000; in Australia, 
£430,000,000; and in New Zealand, 
£122,000,000. Australia and New Zealand 
have not found it necessary to repatriate 
any of their sterling securities. 

The accompanying table shows the 
amount of Empire Government loans 
vested and repatriated since the outbreak 
of war. 


British Empire Government Loans Vested and Repatriated Since the Outbreak of War 





























Approximate 

oii Rieti amount in- 

Item Announced date Payment date volved 
(£000,000) 
Canadian Government loans: 
344 percent stock 1930-50 Oct. 14, 1939 Nov. 1, 1989. .._-- 28.0 
4-percent stock 1940-60 : June 14, 1940__- July 1, 1940___.__- 19.3 
3 Dominion and 2 Ontario Government registered stock | Aug. 15, 1941-. Oct. 16, 1941____- 35.5 
sterling issue. — 

Total Canadian Government and municipal eae : 82.8 
Government of India loans_- | Feb. 7,1941_. Mar. 24, 1941. - __- 54.0 
Government of South Africa: 

Repatriation... ...-.-.--- a pyre —— ll 7.9 
4 Government loans. - --- --| Oct. 10, 1941_- oe 30.0 
"Pobel, Gomtli AMMO. <<<; <5 conc cke ene ca sane. nda cee cee eae ae ’ 37.9 
Grand total_.. 174.7 
Note.—There was also an operation involving some £24,000,000 of sterling stock of the Canadian National Railway, 


and an additional unspecified amount of Canadian industrial and railway dollar securities on Nov. 26, 1940. 
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Foreign Trade 
Opportunities 


Interested American firms and indi- 
yiduals may obtain the names, addresses, 
and full details regarding the purchase of 
American goods by foreign firms upon 
application to the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. The Bureau does 
not furnish credit ratings or assume re- 
sponsibility as to the standing of foreign 
inquiries; the usual precaution should be 
taken in all cases. Information as to the 
equipment of these firms for handling 
American goods, including bank refer- 
ences, capital, etc., will be included with 
the trade opportunity and may be ob- 
tained from the Commercial Intelligence 
Unit of the Bureau direct or through dis- 
trict offices for $1.00 each. Orders re- 
ceived by air mail will be answered by air 
mail if requested and an air-mail stamp 
enclosed. 
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IRON AND STEEL: | 
Black sheet iron 2 inch thick, | Medellin, Co- | 787 
in sheets 3 feet by 6feetand 3 |  lombia. | 
feet by 9 feet. Order, 5 tons. 
Pig iron No. 2 soft, machine .._.do 787 
cast, in any quantities up to | 
150 tons. 
Round and square mild steel do F 787 


bars in any lengths above 9 
feet, diameters ranging from 
5% inch to 6 inches. Order, | 
approximately 25 tons. 
Silicon sheet steel for trans- | Reykjavik, | 786 
former coils, in sheets 4% inch | Iceland 
thick, sizes of sheets immate- | 
rial. Order, 1,200 to 1,500 
kilograms. 





Agency Opportunities 


Lists of such inquiries from foreign 
sources will be furnished at cost of typing 
upon application to the Bureau. Agency 
opportunities comprise inquiries from 
resident salesmen, manufacturers’ agents, 
or indent agents, etc., who desire to rep- 
resent American suppliers and who sell 
by means of samples or catalogs and are 
paid a commission or salary but who do 
not purchase merchandise for resale. 
Requests for estimates of the cost of 
lists of agency opportunities should state 
specifically and in detail both the coun- 
tries and commodities of interest. 





Date of 
publi- 
cation 





1941 
Dec. 3 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Dec. 2. 
Dec. 9. 








The first contingent of Latin American 
youths to be given aviation training in 
the United States has been selected and 
will sail for this country soon. To date, 
140 young men have been awarded schol- 
arships for training as pilots, adminis- 
trative aeronautical engineers, instructor 
mechanics, and airplane service mechan- 
ics. A total of 526 will be in training by 
May, according to present plans. 
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Latin | 


Norge.—Averages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of I gman currenc 





following exceptions: Uruguay and Cuba—United States dollars to the peso. 
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per dollar dan the 
he peso of the ominican R — 
the Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian bulboa are linked to the dollar = 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde 

at 5 gourdes to | dollar. 















































Annual average Latest available 
rate Average rate quotation 
Country Unit quoted Type of exchange 
Sept. Oct. 
1939 1940 1941 1941 Rate Date 
Argentina.-..--- Paper peso....-.. a 3. 70 3. 73 3.73 3. 73 3.73 | Dee. 4 
ee 1 4.32 4. 23 4.2% 4, 23 : = Do. 
eps ees PES 7m 5.00 Dec. 2 
4.23 4.24 4. 20 Dec. 4 
ee Boliviano. _..--- 46. 46 46.46 | 46.46 | Nov. 29 
50. 00 50.00 | 48.50 Middle 
of No- 
vember 
ETS Milreis._......-- a 16.829 | 4 16. 500 | 416. 500 | 416.500} 4 16.500 | Nov. 29 
Pred MMs. sc cececcs 419.706 | 19.789) 19.690 19.678 | 19.650 Do. 
Special free market-.-..- 321. 545 20. 700 20. 700 20. 659 20. 600 Do. 
2, aS: .826 | 21.421 20.370 | 20.358 | 20.450 Do. 
Ges sncncwees Peso. _. Ue 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 Dee. 5 
Export Graft... .........- 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 Do 
Curb marnet..........<- 32. 47 8 ie, a 33. 65 33.15 Do 
RLS rere 31.04 31 05 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do 
Gold exchange --....-.---. 20. 86 31. 05 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do 
ET GE a neinxneselewenbawe $31.13 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do 
Agricultural dollar. .....|........] -.--.-- 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do 
Colombia_____-- Se eS Ea 1.75 1.75 a 2 near 1.755 | Oct. 17 
Bank of Republic.--.---. 1. 755 1.755 = | Seem 1.755 Do. 
=a RE FER Es (*) . , Sah, ee Vi See 
eae See 1.78 1.93 i Se 1. 80 Oct. 17 
Costa Rica.....| Colon.........-- Uncontrolled aa 5. 67 5.70 5.77 5.82 5.84 | Dec. 18 
— eae e 5. 62 5. 62 5.62 5. 62 5. 62 Do. 
ee ; ee | | eS ee . 93 . 90 1.00 1.00 1.00 Dec. 20 
Ecuador._......- iets c. Centra Bank (Official) -}-....-.- 716.42 15. 00 15. 00 15.00 | Nov. 1 
Honduras. ...-. Lempira......-. 3 a eee 2.04 2.04 2.04 2.04 2.04 | Dec. 20 
DEARIND....w<anoe iO > ae AS aus ucts ational 5.18 5.40 4. 86 4. 86 4.86 | Dee. 11 
Nicaragua. ----- Cordoba. .....-- eee 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 | Dec. 13 
NN sscimiacctlinlia esa 5.35 6. 36 5.88 5. 66 5. 50 Do. 
Paraguay...-..- Paper peso... .- CR sneceninastonenssl Camel #70.00 | 333.60 | 334.48 | 330.00 | Oct. 31 
| ee _, ae SSS ) | ee 5.33 6.17 6. 50 6. 50 6.50 | Nov. 22 
Salvador. --_.-- 3 ee ee ea 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.5 Do. 
OS ee, UU ee Ee eee . 3626 . 3755 . 4376 . 4550 . 5263) Dec. 13 
Controlled free....-..- 4995) _.5267) 5266, 5266). 5266| Do. 
Venezuela-....- | Bolivar Controlled ..........- 3.19 3.19 3. 35 3.35 3.35 Do. 
oS ‘mates ‘aaa 66 3.77 3.78 Do. 





1 Aug. 22-Dec. 30. 

§ July-Dec. 

3 Apr. 10-Dec. 30 

4 For commitments of the Government only. 
‘July 13-Dec. 3 


¢ For Class 2 ahentie rises arate 1.795 (May-Dec.) 
For Class 3 merchandise -.-.------- 1.87 (July-Dec.) 
For Class 4 merchandise-.---.------ 1.95 (July-Dec.) 


These rates prevail at present. 


1 June-Dec. 

* Paraguayan pesos to 1 Argentine peso. 

*In addition there is “compensated exchange,”’ the 
rate for which is 20 percent above the free rate. 


NoTE.—See Argentina “Exchange and Finance” in 
Foreign Commerce Weekly of October 4 /or rates an- 
nounced on September 2, as applying to automotive 


equipment, agricultural machinery, and merchandise 


in customs on August 27 





Netherlands’ Producer- 
Gas Vessels 


The use of producer-gas vessels in the 
Netherlands is expected to expand con- 
siderably because of the acute gasoline 
shortage. A garage owner is reported to 
have installed a United States V-8 motor 
into his 20-ton craft and equipped it with 
a new-type producer-gas plant, the 
“Athano,” which, according to the Neth- 
erlands press, is especially suitable for 
water craft. 


New Zealand Shipbuilding 


Shipbuilding in New Zealand has been 
revived, 3 mine sweepers have been 
launched, and 11 more are under con- 
struction, according to a statement made 
by the Minister of Industries and Com- 
merce at the opening of the New Zealand 
Industries Fair, held October 4 to 18. 
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Developments communicated to the 
Adviser on Trade Controls up to Mon- 
day, December 29, 1941: 


No. 224—Further Removal of Export 
Prohibition on Rubber Tires and 
Tubes; Reclaimed Rubber. 


The Office of Export Control has noti- 
fied Collectors of Customs that, provided 
the export license requirements are ful- 
filled, all shipments of rubber tires and 


or unsalable through faulty packing. 


MAKE SAFE 


Construction 

Design 

Methods 

Materials 

Lowest Customs Charges 
Damage Prevention 


Order Your Copy 
a 





A A aT ee a eR ae SERN NE AIRE RMA SER NN A CREE ARR AA REARS He 








YOU KNOW there is a right way to prepare export 
shipments. 


YOU KNOW it is wasteful to design and manufacture 
a product if that product is to be battered until useless 


YOU SHOULD HAVE A copy of MopERN Export PAckING 
IT COVERS EVERY PHASE OF PACKING GOODS FOR EXPORT — 


Protection Against Pilferage 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


U.S. Export Control Act 


_ Announcements 


tubes which have already been laden on 
board the carrier in which they are 
scheduled to be exported may be released 
for shipment. This authorization applies 
also to shipments which have been re- 
leased under a stipulation that the tires 
and tubes would be returned to the 
United States without being unladen at 
the foreign destination. Accordingly, 
persons who have given such stipulations 
may now be released therefrom and no 


Modern 
Export 
Packing 


‘ 


SHIPMENTS! 


Markings and Marks of Origin 
Packing and Marine Insurance 
Parcel Post 

Facilities in 1,200 Foreign Ports 


Send $1 with your name and address to 
the Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and ask for a copy of Trade 
Promotion Series No. 207. 
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further stipulation in regard to tires anq 
tubes already laden need be required, 
Cabled releases may be authorized where 
necessary on shipments which have ag]. 
ready departed under such stipulations, 

The exception from the prohibition on 
rubber tires and tubes when exported ag 
component parts of either new or used 
vehicles (see announcement No. 215 in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for December 
20, 1941) has been ruled as applying also 
to spare tires and tubes which are ex. 
ported as a component part of either 
new or used vehicles. 

The prohibition against the exporta- 
tion of reclaimed rubber (Schedule B, 
No. 2011) is also removed, permitting the 
exportation of such rubber provided the 
export license, where necessary, is pre- 
sented to the Collector of Customs. 


No. 225—General Licenses for Export 
Control Schedule No. 25—Oil Cake, Oil 
Cake Meal, and Milled Rice. 


The Office of Export Control has ad- 
vised Collectors of Customs that oil cake 
end oil cake meal, including coconut, 
hempseed, and soybean, and milled rice, 
including brown, broken rice and rice 
screenings, may be exported to all des- 
tinations under General Licenses Nog, 
1-81, inclusive. 

This instruction amends the more lim- 
ited general license status for these com- 
modities contained in paragraphs Nos. 3 
and 5 of Current Controls Bulletin, No. 4 
(see announcement No. 219 in Foreren 
COMMERCE WEEKLY for December 27, 
1941). 


No. 226—Endorsement of Licenses for 
Exportations to “Blocked Nationals.” 


The Office of Export Control has in- 
structed Collectors of Customs that all 
outstanding licenses authorizing expor- 
tations to “Blocked Nationals,” as well 
as all future licenses authorizing such 
exportations, are not valid unless the 
following stamp, properly executed, ap- 
pears on the face thereof: 

In accordance with the President’s Procla- 
mation of July 17, 1941, the Executive Direc- 
tor of the Board of Economic Warfare has, 
under direction of the President, determined 
that prohibition of the exportation described 


in this application would work an unusual 
hardship on American interests. 


eee neh eavile eatinainiaa 


Licenses without the above endorse- 
ment stamp, presented to collectors for 
shipments to persons on the Proclaimed 
List, will be returned to the Office of 
Export Control, Board of Economic War- 
fare, Washington, D. C. 


No. 227—Revocation of Restrictions on 
Exportation of Aircraft, Aircraft Parts, 
Accessories, and Equipment. 


The Office of Export Control has noti- 
fied Collectors of Customs of the revo- 
cation of the prohibition against the 
exportation of aircraft, parts, and acces- 
sories, announced under No. 213 in For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for December 20, 
1941, together with all subsequent 
amendments (see announcements Nos. 
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916, 217, 220, and 221 in ForEIGN Com- 
mERCE WEEKLY for December 20 and De- 
cember 27). 

The general and unlimited licenses 
previously in effect remain valid, as do 
jndividual licenses which have been is- 
sued. The requirement of individual ex- 
port licenses, where necessary, remains 
unchanged. 


No. 228—Revocation of All Licenses for 
Exports to Hong Kong. 


The Office of Export Control has noti- 
fied Collectors of Customs of the revoca- 
tion of all licenses of any character au- 
thorizing the exportation to Hong Kong 
of any article or material whatever, in- 
cluding goods already loaded on export 
carriers. 


Advance Notice of Cancellation of 
Many General Licenses 


The Board of Economic Warfare has 
made the important announcement that, 
after January 19, 1942, American export- 
ers will be required to have individual li- 
censes for the exportation of a long list 
of articles and materials now being ex- 
ported under general license. This infor- 
mation is available in Comprehensive Ex- 
port Control Schedule No. 5, procurable 
from Field Offices of the Department of 
Commerce or the Superintendent of Doc- 
uments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., at 20 cents per copy. 

These changes will eliminate many gen- 
eral licenses under which shipments of 
strategic and critical commodities are 
now being made. The change from gen- 
eral licenses to individual licenses does 
not mean, however, that the exportation 
of the articles and materials concerned 
will be prohibited. The filing of individ- 
ual applications for licenses will afford 
the Board of Economic Warfare the op- 
portunity to examine each proposed ship- 
ment in the light 
ments. 


of wartime require- 


After January 19, 1942, a great many 
articles and materials of which there is 
no immediate shortage may continue to 
be exported under general licenses as at 
present. 





Nazis’ New “ 


Refrigerator” 


National 


The German publication “Der Soziale 
Wohnungsbau in Deutschland” says that 
two sizes of mechanical refrigerators of 
compression and absorption types have 
been developed in the Reich and will be 
known as a “national refrigerator.” The 
2.1-cubic-foot size is expected to sell for 
$60, compared with $170 for present pro- 
duction. The larger model will be of 3.2- 
cubic-foot capacity. 
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New Orange Products 
In Brazil 


In the wake of the serious disruption of 
Brazilian foreign markets for oranges, 
interests in Rio de Janeiro have become 
interested in the manufacture of various 
orange products, especially concentrated 
orange juice and orange oil. 

Probably 95 percent of the orange oil 
produced in Brazil is of the Italian type. 
Such oil is obtained by scraping or grat- 
ing the rind, with the bulk being pressed 
or passed through a centrifuge. 

In view of the important development 
of the orange-oil export trade, the Gov- 
ernment is now engaged in drawing up 
Standards of quality for the products 
exported. 

A number of establishments in the Rio 
de Janeiro area are engaged in the manu- 
facture or sale of orange oils and other 
orange products; apparatus in use at the 
present time is said to be capable of pro- 
ducing 3,500 liters of orange juice daily. 
Plans for the enterprise also contemplate 
the manufacture of “laranja doce” 
(orange-peel preserves) and orange pulp 
for fodder purposes. 

The orange juice is put up in paper 
containers of %4-liter capacity, hermeti- 
cally sealed, and sold in the retail trade 
at 800 reis, or about 4 cents U.S. currency. 

The Government has been requested by 
the orange industry to build an experi- 
mental plant for the extraction of orange 
oil and making use of byproducts thus 
obtained—this plant possibly to be lo- 
cated at the “Fazenda Modelo da Pre- 
feitura” at Guaratiba in the Federal 
District. 
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Inter-American Indian 
Institute Created 


The great significance of Indians as 
producers and consumers in the economic 
life of the Western Hemisphere—espe- 
cially as a consuming public with enor- 
mous unrealized potentilities for the 
decades to come—gives added impor- 
tance to the new convention between the 
American Republics providing for crea- 
tion of the Inter-American Indian Insti- 
tute. This Institute is the result of 
studies and recommendations made by 
the First Inter-American Congress on 
Indian Life, held at Patzcuaro, Mexico, in 
1940—which in turn grew out of the ac- 
tion of the Eighth International Confer- 
ence of American States (Lima, 1938) in 
taking up the matter of cooperation 
among the American Republics in the 
study of Indian life. 


The Inter-American Indian Institute, 
with present headquarters at Mexico 
City, will act as a standing committee 
for the Inter-American Indian confer- 
ences and will cooperate in the execution 
of the resolutions adopted by those con- 
ferences. It will collect and distribute 
reports, initiate and direct scientific in- 
vestigations and inquiries applicable to 
the solution of Indian problems, cooper- 
ate in an advisory capacity with the bu- 
reaus of Indian affairs of the American 
nations and with the Pan American 
Union, and will discharge other func- 
tions and carry on other activities that 
may ultimately redound to the benefit of 
foreign traders and local businessmen 
throughout the Hemisphere. 
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* The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the pub- 
lishing agency given in each case. 








Articles of Current Interest Appearing in 
the Department of State Bulletin, 
December 20, 1941. 


Copies of this publication, which is 
issued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington, D. C., for 
the price of 10 cents each; subscription 
price, $2.75 a year. The December 20 is- 
sue contains these articles: 

SUMMARY OF AMERICAN PAST POL- 

ICY IN THE PACIFIC: Message of the 

President to the Congress, December 15. 


COOPERATIVE MILITARY EFFORTS 
BY THE DEMOCRACIES. 


REPRESENTATION OF INTERESTS OF 
BELLIGERENT COUNTRIES. 


CZECHO-SLOVAK PROCLAMATION OF 
A STATE OF WAR. 


TAKING OVER BY THE UNITED 
STATES OF FRENCH VESSEL 
“NORMANDIE.” 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF NEUTRALITY 
BY THE VICHY GOVERNMENT. 


PROTECTION OF OFFICIALS AND 
NATIONALS OF COUNTRIES AT 
WAR. 

Embassy Staffs and Press Correspond- 


ents in the United States, Japan, Ger- 
many, Italy, and Hungary. 


Americans in the Far East. 


SOLIDARITY OF THE AMERICAN RE- 
PUBLICS. 

Declaration of War and Severance of 
Relations by the American Republics with 
the Axis Powers and Messages of Soli- 
darity with the United States. 
DECLARATIONS OF WAR BY BELLIG- 

ERANT COUNTRIES. 

LETTER FROM FORMER CORRE- 
SPONDENT OF JAPANESE NEWS 
SERVICE. 

COMPENSATION FOR PETROLEUM 
PROPERTIES EXPROPRIATED IN 
MEXICO. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


UNITED STATES ECONOMIC MISSION 
TO BOLIVIA. 


ONE HUNDRED FIFTIETH ANNIVER- 
SARY OF ADOPTION OF BILL OF 
RIGHTS: Address by the President. 

CONTRIBUTIONS FOR RELIEF IN 
BELLIGERENT COUNTRIES. 


ALIEN VISA CONTROL. 


VISIT OF EDUCATOR FROM THE 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 


THE FOREIGN SERVICE: 
Personnel Changes. 
Opening of New Posts. 

THE DEPARTMENT (OF STATE): 


Matters Involving Representation of 
Interests of Belligerent Countries. 


Appointment of Officers. 


INTER-AMERICAN INDIAN 
TUTE. 


INSTI- 


Other Publications 


HOGS AND HOG PRODUCTS. United 
States Tariff Commission. 1941. 215 pp. 
Report No. 143. 2d Series. Price, 25 
cents. A survey of United States and 
foreign production and international 
trade in hogs, pork, and lard, with spe- 
cial reference to factors essential to 
tariff consideration. 


Available from: Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 


GRAND STRATEGY. H.A. Sargeaunt 
and Geoffrey West. 1941. 246 pp. Price, 
$2. In this book the authors have at- 
tempted to trace the evolution of mod- 
ern war. They describe the problems 
of the grand strategies successively at- 
tempted by Napoleon, Wellington, Bis- 
marck, Hitler, Churchill, Rooseveit, 
Stalin, and their peoples. In describing 
these strategies they present basic rea- 
sons for the rise and fall of the dominant 
nations since the French Revolution. 
The authors give their opinion as to 
what (in terms of grand strategy) the 
present position of the democracies really 
is and what their future development 
should be. 

Available from: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 
432 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


THESE FOUR MEN. National Broad- 
casting Co. 1941. 67 pp. Illus. Radio 
biographies of the four most talked-about 
men in the world—Winston Churchill, 
Joseph Stalin, Adolf Hitler, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. This booklet contains the 
actual script of the programs presented 
on the radio during September. 


Available from: National Broadcasting 
Co., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 


THE CRISIS OF OUR AGE. Pitirum 
A. Sorokin. 1941. 338 pp. Price, $3.50. 
The present crisis, the author points out, 
involves the whole of our modern cul- 
ture: its fine arts and science, philosophy 
and religion, ethics and law, its forms of 
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political, social, economic organizatign 
and even family relations; our ways @ 
thought and life. And in this sense 
marks the end of an epoch. To finds 
way out, the author suggests a revalug. 
tion of basic values, a fundamenty 
change in our outlook and conduct, ang 
the replacement of dying forms by a su- 
perior culture and society. An optimistie 
book, reassuring us that despite the vig. 
lence and bewilderment of the moment, 
we are headed for a better world. 


Available from: E. P. Dutton & Co, 
Inc., 300 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Mw. FZ. 


TOTAL ESPIONAGE. Curt Riegs 
1941. 318 pp. Price, $2.75. This book 
tells how the enormous espionage of. 
ganization of the Third Reich was 
started, how it functioned, and what 
Successes it had during the so-called 
“peaceful” Hitler period, the time of hig 
“bloodless victories,” and in the present 
war. It shows how Hitler’s spy armies 
heaped success upon success everywhere 
in Europe, in Asia, in South America, 
and even in the United States. The au 
thor discusses such subjects as the reg. 
sons for the attack on Russia; the story 
behind Hess’s flight to Britain; the mur. 
der of Trotsky. The book also contains 
a chronology of events beginning in June 
1932 and ending in September 1940. 


Available from: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
2 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 





Ceylon has stopped publishing the fig- 
ures as to quantity and value of its ex- 
ports of mica, graphite, precious and 
semiprecious stones (including pearls and 
coral), slates, stones, and other unmanu- 
factured nonmetallic mining and quarty 
products. 





SCHEDULE B 


Statistical classification of 
domestic commodities ex- 
ported from the United 
States, and including 
Schedule F: Statistical 
classification of foreign 
commodities (reexports) ex- 
ported from the United 
States 


The following announcement has 
been received from the Bureau of 
the Census: 

Due to the recent extensive expansion of 
our export classification to bring out sepa- 
rately over 700 additional licensed commod- 
ities, it has been decided to issue a revised 
edition of Schedule B. The revised editian 
will be effective November 1, 1941. 

Copies of the revised Schedule B, 
effective November 1, 1941, are 
available from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C., or 
through any field office of the De- 
partment of Commerce or Collectors 
of Customs. Price 25 cents per copy. 
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Announcements Under the Reciprocal Trade 


Agreements Act 


PusBLic NOTICE BY THE DEPARTMENT OF 
STATE 


TRADE AGREEMENT NEGOTIATIONS WITH PERU 


Pursuant to section 4 of an act of Con- 
gress approved June 12, 1934, entitled 
“An act to amend the Tariff Act of 1930” 
as extended by Public Resolution 61, 
approved April 12, 1940, and to Executive 
Order 6750, of June 27, 1934, I hereby 
give notice of intention to negotiate a 
trade agreement with the Government of 
Peru. 

All presentations of information and 


views in writing and applications for 
supplemental oral presentation of views 
with respect to the negotiation of such 
agreement should be submitted to the 
Committee for Reciprocity Information 
in accordance with the announcement 
of this date issued by that Committee 
concerning the manner and dates for the 
submission of briefs and applications, 
the time set for public hearings. 


and the time set for public hearings. 
Secretary of State. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., December 29, 1941. 
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Pusiic NOTICE BY THE COMMITTEE FOR 
RECIPROCITY INFORMATION 


TRADE AGREEMENT NEGOTIATIONS WITH PERU 


Closing date for submission of briefs, 
January 24, 1942; closing date for ap- 
plication to be heard January 24, 1942; 
public hearings open, February 2, 1942. 


The Committee for Reciprocity In- 
formation hereby gives notice that all 
information and views in writing, and all 
applications for supplemental oral pres- 
entation of views, in regard to the nego- 
tiation of a trade agreement with the 
Government of Peru, of which notice of 
intention to negotiate has been issued 
by the Secretary of State on this date, 
shall be submitted to the Committee for 
Reciprocity Information not later than 
12 o’clock noon, January 24, 1942. Such 
communications should be addressed to 
“The Chairman, Committee for Reci- 
procity Information, Tariff Commission 
Building, Eighth and E Streets NW., 
Washington, D. C.” 

A public hearing will be held begin- 
ning at 10 a. m. on February 2, 1942, be- 
fore the Committee for Reciprocity In- 
formation, in room 105 (Conference 
Room), the National Archives Building, 
Pennsylvania Avenue between Seventh 
and Ninth Streets NW., where supple- 
mental oral statements will be heard. 

Six copies of written statements, either 
typewritten or printed, shall be sub- 
mitted, of which one copy shall be sworn 
to. Appearance at hearings before the 
Committee may be made only by those 
persons who have filed written state- 
ments and who have within the time 
prescribed made written application for 
a hearing, and statements made at such 
hearings shall be under oath. 

By direction of the Committee for 
Reciprocity Information this 29th day 
of December 1941. 

FELTON M. JOHNSTON, 
Secretary. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., December 29, 1941. 


SCOPE OF REPRESENTATIONS 


LIST OF PRODUCTS SUBJECT TO POSSIBLE 
CONCESSIONS BY THE UNITED STATES 


A list of products which will come un- 
der consideration for the possible grant- 
ing of concessions to Peru by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States was issued 
in connection with the Department of 
State’s announcement. The release also 
explains that interested persons who 
may wish to make representations to 
the Committee for Reciprocity Informa- 
tion need not confine their requests to 
articles appearing on this list, but may 
discuss any article of actual or potential 
interest in the import and export trade 
of the United States with Peru. How- 
ever, only the articles contained in this 
list or in any supplementary list issued 
later will come under consideration for 
the possible granting of concessions by 
the Government of the United States. 

Copies of the announcement and list, 
as well as a table showing United States 
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trade with Peru, may be obtained upon 
request from the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, or from any of its 


FOREIGN CO [ERCE WEEKLY 
Regional or Distri ices, and from the 
Committee for R city Information 
or the Department of State. 


Trade Agreement Calendar 


Trade Agreements Signed 








Country | Date signed | Date effective 
SRC | Aug. 24,1934 | Sept. 3, 1934 
SS ee | Feb. 27,1935 | May 1, 1935 
eae | Mar. 28,1935 | June 3, 1935 
— ah ? PSR May 25,1935 | Aug. 5, 1935 

‘a a res Feb. 2,1935 | Jan. 1, 1936 
Canada (ea revisod ree 
ment below) --..----... Nov. 15, 1935 Do 


Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands (Netherlands in | 
paeee, Netherlands | 
India, Surinam, and 


©) | Feb. 1, 1936 
Switzerland | Feb. 15, 1936 
Honduras Mar. 2, 1936 
Colombia | May 20, 1936 
Guatemala 





France and its colonies, 
dependencies, and pro- 


| June 15, 1936 
| 
tectorates other than 


eS | May 6, 1936 Do. 
Ni _ RA | Mar. 11,1936 | Oct. 1, 1936 
*_ Aealaaeeeaapatigaal | May 18,1936 | Nov. 2, 1936 
El Gaivador.............. Feb. 19, 1937 May 31, 1937 
Costa Rica....._.....---- | Nov. 28,1936 | Aug. 2, 1937 
Crecho Slovakia? Soa bres | Mar. 7.1938 | Apr. 16, 1938 

iat actin | Aug. 6,1938 | Oct. 23, 1938 
United Kingdom, includ- | 


ing Newfoundland and 
ad gaa Colonial 
Nov. 17,1938 | Jan. 1, 1939 





oul a (revision of agree: 
ment of 1935) .......---- = a Do. 
2 i i RT ae | Apr. 1,1939 | May 5, 1939 
RS | Nov 6, 1939 | Dec. 16, 1939 
Cuba a plementary | 
nt). aaa | Dec. 18,1939 | Dee. 23, 1939 
Cansds. supplemen 
ic nth vineieiaed pare Dec. 30,1939 | Jan. 1, 1940 
Cas on plementary | 
agreement) _..........-- Dec. 13,1940 | Dec. 20, 1940 
0 =e Oct. 14,1941 | Nov. 15, 1941 
Cuba (supplementary | 
agreement) _...........- | Dec. 23,1941 | Jan. 5, 1942 





! Certain putts of the trade agreement ceased to be 
in force as of Mar. 10, 

1 The —- of this agreement was suspended as of 
Apr. 22, I 

Summaries of the provisions of each individual agree- 
ment are published in FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
promptly after signing. Complete files of the official) 


analysis of each of the agreements, as well as the sum- 
maries published by this Department, are available for 
examination at all field offices of the Department of 
Commerce. Copies of such analyses or summaries for 
any particular agreement, figures for United States 
trade with ‘‘Agreement Countries,’’ and general! infor- 
mation regarding the sims, procedure, and operation 
of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Program may be 
obtained from the Trade Agreements Unit of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce at Washington. 

[A compilation of all changes in the import duties of the 
United States since the passage of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
including all duty reductions or bindings by the United 
States under the trade agreements signed to date, ar- 
ranged by schedules and Dany of the Tariff Act, 
has been prepared by the U. S. Tariff Commission in the 
form ofa pamphlet. This is obtainable from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., for 45 
cents per copy.] 


Countries With Which Inten- 
tion To Negotiate Has Been 
Announced 


| | Latest date 
| Date of issu- | for submit- 





| Date for oral 


Country | ance of notice | ting written | PT , — 
statements = 

Chile | Oct. 2,1939 | Nov. 11,1939 | Nov. 27, 1939 

Uruguay .| May 13, 1941 | June 12,1941 | June 23, 1941 

Iceland ...| Nov. 17, 19413] Dec. 8, 1941 | Dec. 15, 1941 

Peru | Dec. 29, 1941 Jan. 24,1942] Feb. 2, 1942 
| 





3 Supplementary announcement, Nov. 19, 1941; briefs 
to Dec. 8, 1941; public hearings, Dec. 15, 1941. 


[Detailed information, trade figures, and copies of the 
lists of products to which the United States announced 
it would give consideration for concessions, at the time 
or giving formal notice of intention to negotiate with 
each of the above countries, are available upon request 
to the Trade Agreements Unit, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce or any of the field offices of the 
Department of Commerce, as well as from the Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity Information or the Department 
of State. 


Note.—The above Trade Agreements Cale ndar will 
appear, for the present, in the issue nearest the.middle 
of the month of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, inste ad 
of each week as formerly. 
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Contributors 
Column 


Martin B. Dale—Born in Wise, Va, 
A. B. 1918, Carson-Newman College, Jet. 
ferson City, Tenn.; 1 year in U. S. Army 
Air Service; 2 years as Supercargo, rep. § 
resenting U. S. Shipping Board on trips 
to 15 foreign countries; most of time 
Since 1923 in Department of Commerce, 
dealing with problems pertaining to for. 
eign tariffs, trade regulations, commer. 
cial policies, trade agreements, and ra. 
lated subjects. At present in British 
Empire Unit of Division of Internationa] 
Economy. 





Bahama Sponge § 
thama Sponge Industry i, VI 
The $21,868 of sponge exports from 

the Bahamas for the first 9 months off 

1941 were taken from the stocks on han 

prior to the virtual destruction of tk 

sponge beds by disease which attac 

them in December 1938. Conveying an 
transplanting of sponges from the mor 
prosperous areas to the most depleted 
ones is being successfully carried out 
an effort to hasten the recovery of th 
industry. During the month of Aug 

1941 an examination of sponge beds in 

number of areas revealed them free ¢ 

the disease, and the present outlook 
much brighter for rehabilitation of th 
sponge-fishing industry. 





In all enemy countries today, United 
States interests are represented by Swi 
zerland—which also represents this Goys 
ernment with respect to all territorie 
occupied by Germany and Italy. 


MEN WORKING 





